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A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 


' We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of “How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred — The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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All teachers should try the U.S. Government examinations con- 

stantly being held throughout the entire country. Thousands of per- 

manent positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 

hours and annual vacations with full pay. Those interested should 

write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A 265. Rochester, 

N. Y., for schedule showing all examination dates and places and 

large descriptive book, showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions. which will be sent free of charge. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Many times Congress has been petitioned to 
establish a Department of Education with a mem- 
ber of the at but 
these petitions have received but slight attention. 


President’s Cabinet its head, 
Until recently Congress has regarded education as 
of minor importance. The Commissioner of Edu- 
ation has occupied a subordinate place among 
He had a 


relatively small salary, and he has always had 


the executives in Washington. has 
to beg for whatever money he has received, which 
has been very far short of his needs. The Com- 
missioners of Education have always complained 
because of the lack of means with which to do the 
work which they and practically all educational 
men felt should be done. 

But the prospects are brighter now. 
a bill introduced into Congress on October 10th 
by Hoke Smith which has attracted favorable at- 
iention. It provides for the establishment of a 
Department of Education with a cabinet officer in 
charge. One hundred million dollars is appropriated 
for the advancement of the educational interests 
of the country. The secretary of the department 
will have three assistants who will codperate with 
him in attaining the ends for which the federal 
These ends all relate to 


There was 


funds wil be provided. 
educational improvements which have long been 
needed in this country. The bill provides that 
fifty million dollars shall be devoted to improving 
rural schools through consolidating small schools 
and supervising all rural schools, through length- 
ening the term of school each year, and increasing 
the salaries of teachers. Twenty million dollars 
will be devoted to promoting the health of school 
children through medical examination, through 
the establishment of clinics and the employment 
of school nurses, establishing play-grounds and 
other facilities for recreation, and instructing the 
people regarding the requirements for health and 


270% 


e 


sanitation. ‘The bill provides, further, that fifteen 
million dollars shall be devoted to the instruction 
of foreign-born and native-born illiterates in the 
common branches, in the duties of citizenship and 
Lastly, fifteen million dollars will be 
devoted to improving the facilities for preparing 


in industry. 


teachers, particularly teachers in rural schools, and 
assisting teachers who are in service to continue 
their professional development. 

These sums will be apportioned among the states 
according to their population, the number of teach- 
ers and the number of foreign-born and native-born 
illiterates. No state, however, can share in the 
distribution of these funds unless it meets certain 
requirements in the conduct of its schools. Every 
public school must be maintained for at least 
The states must 
enforce compulsory attendance laws and all 
every school 

Each state 
must establish a satisfactory svstem for preparing 
teachers. No privately conducted 
school can share in the federal funds except that 
when any part of the funds is appropriated for 


twenty-four weeks each year. 
in- 
struction in the common branches in 
must be in the English language only. 


religious or 


scholarships for deserving young men and women 
who are preparing for teachers, they may use the 
scholarships in attending religious or privately 
conducted colleges. 

Nothing but good and very great good would 
flow from the creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion, provided that the department did not attempt 
to dominate the educational work of the country, 
and provided, further, that all the educational 
activities now directed by various departments, as 
the Department of Labor, Agriculture, etc., could 
be put in charge of the Department of Education. 
It is not to be supposed that a secretary of educa- 
tion with his assistants would attempt to dictate 
to the school officers of Wisconsin, say, how they 
should conduct the schools—what subjects thev 
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should teach, how they should train their teachers, 
etc., even if the state should accept funds from the 
federal treasury. At the same time it would prove 
of very great advantage to a considerable number of 
states in this country if their educational affairs 
were directed from Washington until they could 
catch up with the times. Some of them are lagging 
far in the rear of educational advance with anti- 
quated courses of study, with methods of teaching 
which have been abandoned for decades in progres- 
sive states, with insanitary school buildings and 
equipment, and with very poorly prepared and in- 
adequately paid teachers. What these states need 
is stimulus and direction from on high—but not 
forever. Some of the states, as Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, would be injured by control of their edu- 
cational work from Washington because they are 
more capable of administering their own schools 
intelligently and effectively than a Department of 
Education at Washington could possibly be. 

Those who have been hoping that a Depart- 
ment of Education would be established have felt 
that its chief function should be to promote edu- 
cational research, much as the Department of 
Agriculture has encouraged investigation in its 
field. The writer of these notes believes that in- 
vestigation should be a prominent if not the chief 
activity of a Department of Education. Fortunate- 
ly, educational investigators have not waited for a 
Department of Education to begin the work. There 
are hundreds of men and women in this country 
who are devoting a large part of their energy to 
careful scientific study of educational problems. 
A Department of Education could encourage these 
investigators and it could render them assistance 
just as the Department of Agriculture helps in- 
A Depart- 


Education could publish the work of 


vestigators in its experimental stations. 
ment of 
various investigators and help to interpret them 
and perhaps to suggest how the results could be 
applied to the solution of practical problems. 

As it is now, investigators are working as hard as 
they can, each on his own problem, and publishing 
the conclusions wherever he can find unoccupied 
space; and no one is correlating the work of differ- 
ent investigators. Every investigator wishes to do 
something on his own account and not simply be a 
gleaner after other workers. But a Department 
of Education could perform this task most effec- 
tively. It could develop a method of printing re- 
sults which would make them intelligible to teach- 


The results of 
most of the educational investigation which is be- 
ing carried on are not read by teachers at all. 
They never reach teachers and they would be in- 


ers—which is not being done now. 


comprehensible even if they did reach them. So, as 
a matter of fact, educational research is not in- 
fluencing teaching in this country in a degree com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and importance of 
the work which is being done. 

Let us all register our vote in Washington in 
favor of a Department of Education, but in doing 
this let us say that it must not assume dictatorial 
relations toward states that are forging ahead and 
accomplishing the proper aims of democratic edu- 
Let us make it clear that in a state like 
Wisconsin the educational problems are being 
carefully studied by men and women who are 


cation. 


capable of analyzing these problems and finding 
solutions for them. Let us say that a Department 
of Education should assist in carrying forward 
this work, but that it should not attempt to run 
the schools of Wiscensin from Washington. Let us 
say, further, that every effort should be made to 
assist capable men and women to investigate edu- 
cational problems and publish the results in a way 
so that they can be understood by teachers and lay- 
men and practically applied in actual teaching not 
only in the schools, but in the homes and wherever 
the young are being trained. Let us ask that this 
Department of Education be adequately equipped 
to do the tremendous work which would be open 
before it. Perhaps Congress will listen if a suf- 
ficient number of us throughout the country reg- 
ister our opinions in favor of such a Department 
of Education. 


A NEW WORLD HOLIDAY. 

Heretofore there has been no one day except 
Christmas which has been regarded by most of the 
civilized world as peculiarly significant and im- 
portant. Hereafter there will be another day which 
will be celebrated to the end of time by the free 
peoples of the world. This will be the eleventh of 
November. On that day one of the most important 
contests in the world’s history was decided. Autoc- 
racy wielded to Democracy ; might gave way before 
right. At this writing it is impossible to foresee 
how the disintegrating autocracies of Europe will 
reshape themselves. It may be that there will be 
a reign of anarchy which usually follows upon the 
disruption of tyrannical government; the people 
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who are released from bondage do not know how to 


use their new freedom. They go to excess and 
extremes, and we will doubtless have to bear for a 
this Austria 
Hungary, Germany and Russia. 


come out of this chaos; the rigid, monarchical in- 


time with condition in Turkey, 


But order will 
stitutions established under an autocratic régime 
will become plastic and adaptable to the needs 
of the people. If we may hazard a prediction, 
liberty and equality of opportunity throughout 
the world will be advanced more rapidly and made 
more secure during the next decade than it has 
been during any fifty decades in the past. 

The people of America celebrated November 
lith, 1918, with much noise and great merriment 
and with some dignity and impressive ceremony. 
The young should not make the mistake of think- 
ing that we rejoiced on November 11th simply be- 
They 


should be made to realize that the whole American 


cause the war come to an end in our favor. 


people celebrated that day because it meant the 
reconstruction of the political and social life of a 
large part of the world. It meant that the struggle 
to make the world a safe place for free peoples 
had been successful. This is the lesson which must 
be very deeply impressed upon the young so that 
in the future they will appreciate the significance 
for human freedom of this new holiday. 


VITALIZING MATHEMATICS. 

When it was suggested in these comments some 
fifteen years ago that mathematics in the elemen- 
tary and the high school—arithemetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry—should be so taught 
that they would be of service to pupils in their 
every-day life, there were plenty of objectors who 
said that the value of these subjects would be 
largely lost unless they were taught so as to 
“strengthen the mind.” It was maintained in these 
columns that geometry, for example, if presented 
to a pupil in the proper way, would be exceedingly 
illuminating. It would give him an understanding 
of certain aspects of the world in which he was 
living which he could not gain in any other way. 
The disciplinarians came back with the reply that 
the proper aim of geometry was to train the pupil 
in exact reasoning, and it was of little consequence 
whether or not he could apply what he had gained 
from this subject in the world outside of the 
classroom. When we said that a pupil should be 
impressed with the fact that the laws expounded 
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in geometry play a very important part in man’s 
comprehension of nature and his use of its forces 
to help him to solve the problems of life, we recall 
that one teacher of geometry in a high school in 
“No 


upon me to obstruct my 


this state sent a letter to the writer saying: 
arguinent could prevail 
pupils’ reasoning in geometry by taking them out- 
of-doors and asking them to measure spaces or 
heights by geometrical formulae. Geometry would 
lose most of its value if it were not taught se as 
to train pure reason. But how can this be done if 
pupils are distracted by objects? Can’t you see 
that that person Can reason best who ean keep 
things out of his mind and who can logically go 
from one point to another so that in the end he will 
come out with truth. This is why geometry is so 
valuable to pupils.” 

Contrast the attitude of teachers of mathematics 
fifteen years ago with their attitude today, as il- 
lustrated in the addresses made at the last conven- 
tion of the Association of Teachers of Secondary 
North 


ject for discussion at this convention was reform 


Mathematics in Carolina. ‘The chief sub- 
in the teaching of mathematics with a view to 
making it serve the needs of daily life. Professor 
Upton of Columbia University, a leader among 
mathematics teachers in this country, gave ad- 
dresses on mathematics as an aid to the interpreta- 
life 
the teaching of 
the 


mathematics teachers who heard them. 


tendencies to 

These ad- 
approval of the 
The titles 
are almost exactly the titles of editorials appear- 


tion of about us, and recent 


vitalize geometry. 


dresses met with hearty 


ing in these columns over a decade ago, which 
editorials were then regarded by some readers as ex- 
ceedingly radical, but which would now be regarded 
in many quarters as rather mild and conservative. 
RETIRED TEACHERS RETURINING TO 
SERVICE. 

Throughout the country a vigorous appeal is be- 
ing made to men and women who were formerly 
to the 
school to replace teachers who have left for recon- 


teachers, but who have retired to return 
struction work or who have been attracted by open- 
ings in the business world. Unless these retired 
teachers return to the service there will continue 
to be a shortage which will be a serious menace to 
our school system. The temptation in many places 
will be to open the schools to young boys and girls 


who have neither maturity of mind and character 
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nor any experience or special training for work 
in the classroom. If teachers are recruited in this 
latter way, our country will not recover from the 
effects of it for many a year. The experience of 
other nations in this regard should be a warning 
to us. 

If the retired teachers are called back into serv- 
ice they should refresh themselves professionally 
by attending summer schools in normal schools, 
colleges and universities. Special efforts should be 
made to provide for the needs of this special group 
of teachers. Most of them will have had experience 
and what they will need to acquire will be an in- 
sight into present-day educational aims and meth- 
ods. The watch-word of education henceforth 
must be breadth, inspiration and efficiency with- 
out waste. Traditional subjects must be pruned 
of relatively valueless topics in order to make place 
for all the new knowledge that will interpret the 
modern world and give pupils skill in adjusting 
themselves to it. Nothing must be taught merely 
for drill or to fill in time. In methods of teaching 
the aim must be to enlist the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the pupil so that he will not be holding 
back constantly and wasting his own energy and 
that of his instructor. ‘Teachers who have not been 
in service for some time and who have not kept in 
touch with developing educational thought, will, 
if they go back into the school, tend to rely more 
upon formal, mechanical methods than can be tol- 
erated today. Somehow they must get the newer 
point of view. 
ing the summer, and then while they are in serv- 


They can be introduced to it dur- 


ice they must continue their study by proper read- 
ing and discussion with their superintendents and 
colleagues. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 

Never in the history of this country so far as we 
know has the devotion of teachers been illustrated 
and tested as it has been during the prevailing 
epidemic of influenza. We have learned in many 
cities that teachers rendered service of inestimable 
value in nursing the sick and assisting and pro- 
And during this period there 
were extraordinary demands made upon our people 


tecting the well. 


for service in connection with the liberty loan and 
war-work campaigns. ‘Teachers everywhere took a 
leading part in making these campaigns success- 
ful. Most laymen have believed heretofore that 
teachers were not good for anything outside of 


their classrooms; but recent events have dispelled 
It is our guess that henceforth 
teachers will be called upon more largely than 
they have been in the past to assist in carrying 
any great community enterprise through to success. 
There is no doubt that the people in this country 
appreciate the capacities of teachers and the im- 
portance of their work more fully now than they 
did formerly. 


these illusions. 


This appreciation of the rdle which 
the teacher can play in community life will even- 
tuate sooner or later in an improved financial and 
social status for the teacher. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 

Some time ago we mentioned in these editorial 
notes that Professor Alexander Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was engaged upon the task 
of making Plato intelligible to modern readers. 
The task has at last been completed and “The 
Republic’ is now within reach of all who are 
interested in the teachings of that great Greek 
philosopher, even though they may have no ac- 
Surely every 
teacher should be familiar with the greatest work 


quaintance with the Greek language. 


of antiquity, “The Republic.” 
succeeded in embodying Plato’s thoughts in at- 
tractive, easily-read and easily-understood Eng- 
lish. This translation is the fruit of many years 
of careful, critical study of Plato’s views of an 
ideal state. The translation is not only an ac- 
curate portrayal of Plato’s views, but it is also a 
masterpiece of English. This book furnishes fresh 
evidence to the effect that it is possible so to 
present the thoughts of ancient writers that they 
can be understood and enjoyed by modern readers 
who have not a sufficient mastery of the ancient 
tongues to read the authors in the original. 


WAR BULLETINS ABANDONED. 

It was announced in the October issue of the 
Journal that the university had in contemplation 
the publication of a series of booklets dealing witn 
various aspects of the war. At that time no one 
imagined that the war would be concluded before 
Its sudden termination has made it 
unnecessary to publish the booklets, so the plan 


next summer. 
has been abandoned. It seems much better that 
the energy and funds which would have been re- 
quired to prepare and publish these war bulletins 
should now be devoted to matters pertaining to 
reconstruction of American life for times of peace. 


[January 


Professor Kerr has | 


— 
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ADEQUATE SCHOOLING FOR THE YOUTH OF THE NATION 


By H. 


L.. Miter, Assistant Professor of Education, Principal Wisconsin High Sehool, 


University of Wisconsin. 


The ancient admonition, “Find out what a boy 
is good for and then educate him accordingly,” 
finds expression in present-day educational discus- 
sion. If the Smith-Hughes act, or some other na- 
tional program, were applied to the whole body of 
the youth of the nation, as it has been urged by 
public school men that national aid should be ap- 
plied, we would then be moving unmistakably in 
the direction of equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties and, what is more to the point, we would be 
definitely steered in our course away from the pos- 
The diffi- 
culty has been that recent tendencies in American 


sible refeudalization of our education. 
education have been influenced by the individual 
efficiency system of Germany. Any imitation of 
the superstructure of that system without a most 
careful scrutiny of the social organization and the 
spirit of that education must inevitably fail. The 
movement for industrial education as a program 
apart from and paralleling the public secondary 
school finds its warrant in the view that the work- 
ing classes are to be trained for efficient produc- 
tion and that it is possible to diagnose the individ- 
ual and forecast his future upon the findings. One 
aspect of the recent movement for measurement’ of 
intelligence has been its alleged prophetic applica- 
tion—the assumption being that the score card 
method disclosed the future—another notable ex- 
ample of a “good idea done to death.” 

Plato maintained the proposition that it is the 
business of the state to find out what an individual 
is good for and then educate him for his oceupa- 
tion. In his attempt to put into practice his the- 
ory he, too, resorted to mental measurements 
probably not with any such scientific attitude of 
mind as fairly characterizes the modern program. 
When it came to the test he found room for three 
classes. Those who were given to sensationalism, 
i. e., persons controlled by appetites, were to be the 
Those 


gressive natures were to be the soldiers. 


and ag- 

Those 
who were given to reflection and study were to be 
Plato, of found it in- 
cumbent upon the state to make arbitrary divi- 


servants. who showed executive 


the philosophers. course, 


sions. He had no conception of the uniqueness of 


the individual nor the emergence of superior qual- 


ities out of an untrammeled 
The 


is constructed on the water-tight compartment the- 


opportunity for self- 


expression. social organization of Germany 


ory of a ruling class, a subaltern class, and a serv- 


ant class. Kdueation in such a state has for its 


object among other things a training in unthinking 
obedience and in acceptance of the status quo. 
Like 


schoo] 


another Lafavette, the American high 


its mummeries and has 


ally 


humanity. In the language of 


has thrown away 


awakened from its monastic calm to itself 


with the new one 


of these new high school principals: “Our mis- 


sion is not scholarship but service; not books but 


boys; not grammar but girls: not eulture but 


citizens; and, in America, always was. though we 


who should have known it best were ignorant of it. 


No city collects its taxes and supports us 
for the care of anything but its vouth. We 
are no skimmers of the communitv’s cream but 


vouth.” Hence to change 


the 


from the conception of conservers of 


the caretakers of 
culture to the 


ideal of a common publie service is to broaden the 


¢ » BF 


view in the direction in which the fathers looked 


when they predicated a finer this 
The 


in the image of our democrae\ 


newer, 


race on 


virgin soil. new secondary school eonceived 


and dedicated to its 


ideals becomes an inspiring event of our day. Un- 


der the new leadership, with the new teacher, this 


] 


social service agency may ve likened to the “eagle 
mewing her mighty young.” 

The adequate school for our adolescent popula 
‘ither the historical sec- 
but 
rather a further development of our rapidly form- 


ing cosmopolitan high sel 


tion will be seen to be ni 


ondary school nor the narrow trade school, 


iool, with such modifica- 
tions as may be found desirable through its down- 


the 


school idea, thoroughly 


ward extension in form of the junior high 


lemocratized for all nor- 


mally constituted youth of the nation, twelve to 
eighteen vears of age, and with sueh flexibility and 
adaptability as will provide adequately for indi- 
The 
provide both education and voeation in its out- 


looks and procedures for every boy and oir. 


vidual differences. new school will aim to 


In working out administrative details of a na- 
tional system of education it may be found desir- 
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able to continue the policy of large local initiative, 
particularly in setting, at least tentatively, the time 
requirement for older adolescents. Six months in 
school for certain youth 16 years of age might 
prove adequate. For older youth, 17 and 18 years 
of age, not otherwise provided for, three months 
a year, as a temporary arrangement after the war 
spent in our present army cantonments converted 
into national educational institutions, with such 
emphasis upon military training as seems exigent, 
presents a possibility. The full program for ade- 
quate care of the youth of the nation must be ap- 
proximated, however, as rapidly as possible. 

With the specialization of industry and_ the 
passing of conditions which in themselves sup- 
plemented formal schooling, in producing the com- 
pletely developed man, the school must assume 
new functions. It was remarked by a dean of the 
college of education of a large university that dur- 
ing his boyhood on the farm he had but three 
months in the year in schooling which left nine 
months for him to get an education. “As educa- 
tion through home arts has declined, people have 
begun to realize that the schoolhouse has received 


Just 


and the 


too much eredit, and the barn not enough. 
between the barn 
the 


are building ‘practical’ 


have a feud 
Some of 


now we 


schoolhouse. men who have redis- 
the 


schools, and even some of our advanced technical 


covered barn, and 
schools, despise any training which can not be 
measured in terms of the pocket book. As for our 
classical men, they usually have denied even the 
existence of the barn as an educational institution. 
In the few cases in which they have seen the need 
of training in the arts of life, they have looked 
upon it as more or less menial, suited only to 
those who are to become hewers of wood and draw 
ers of water.”’* 

Education and vocation are not to be separated 
in the new secondary school, but originally inte- 
grated within the school and by more intimate 
contacts with life and industry outside of the 
school. Agricultural education or industrial edu- 
cation ought to be made a phase of general educa- 
tion just as manual arts and the home making arts 
are now respectable courses in thousands of our 
high schools. 

Adequate schooling for the youth of the nation 
implies not only proper attention to legislation and 


* Atlantic Monthly, p. 340, 1918. Morgan. 
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administration whereby a longer school period may 
be assured, but progressive modification of second- 
ary education to meet new demands and purposes, 
the vocational included. Much will depend upon 
the kind of schooling provided and the nature of 
With a system of educa- 
tion safe-guarding the fullest and freest self-ex- 
general good, and 


our teaching procedure. 


pression consistent with the 
with an unobstructed inter-school highway upon 
which each is to travel at his own best rate, it is 
expected that educational guidance will be rational- 
ly developed and applied with increasing effect 
in the guidance of boys and girls. The criterion 
which must control in our country is essentially 
that of assisting each to become an excellent judge 
of his own abilities and his own opportunities. 
The capacity to make intelligent choices is capable 
of cultivation. The aim is the development of 


responsible, self-active persons. 


We need to go back to Immanuel Kant and learn 
again what Germany failed to heed, not only in 
building a democracy, but also in achieving in- 
dividual responsibility and personal initiative for 
all her citizens. That principle is this remarkable 
and far-reaching proposition that creates 
The world has been 


“man 
himself by his own activity.” 
slow to recognize this principle. There are those 
who prattle a good deal about self-activity and yet 
fail to provide in their philosophy any opportunity 
for development through personal growth. 

Our business is to grip, first of all, the animating 
It is a bold pre- 
It must be some- 


principle of America’s idealism. 
sumption to try to formulate it. 
thing akin to the fullest self-expression consistent 
Kach is to be given a real 
The state, 
in our conception, seeks to assist the individual 


with public welfare. 
opportunity to attain the best he may. 
towards self-realization. The consensus of social 
judgment operating under fair play and aiming 
at social justice makes the state. The individual 
for that state and the state for the individual in a 
way expresses the essential relationship. More and 
more it will be seen the state must become a posi- 
tive factor in promoting equality of opportunity, 
not by a leveling process, but by making provision 
for each to advance his interests in conformity with 
the general good. The paradox of individual 
liberty and social constraint presents no insuperable 
difficulty. 


taught that no man has a right to use his full 


The big, burly kaiser man must be 
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rights. The mark of true greatness lies in a readi- 
ness to surrender power in the interests of all for 
the protection of a weaker neighbor, whether man 
or nation, 

It was a Puritan minister of the early New Eng- 
land days who proclaimed that “We came to this 
country to worship God as we please and to compel 
everybody else to do the same.” This principle, 
interpreted in terms of the new America now being 
forged in the furnaces of this war, means that we 
hereafter propose to give serious attention to duties 
and obligations as well as opportunities and in- 
dividual liberty. We shall never dare slip back 
into the laissez faire, laissez aller ways, and the 
asy going methods of a century of our history. 
We must learn how to conserve our manhood, how 
to build upstanding men—physically, morally and 
intellectually. No one can spend an hour among 
the splendid young men of our cantonments with 
any sort of vision and not have it burned into his 
thinking that we have been lax in our demands 
upon the youth of the nation. Low shouldered, 
underhung, splay-footed Englishmen, by the mil- 
lions, have been converted into fine, upstanding, 
efficient men in a remarkably short time. Low 
spirits and low diaphragms go together, 

When we shall have succeeded in making uni- 
versal education an effective instrument in shaping 
character and mind, the military aspect of a re- 
quired national service of all youth will become 
a secondary matter, or if need be, a secondary es- 
sential if the peace of the world is menaced by a 
powerful outlaw. This does not mean a discipline 
in unthinking obedience and passive receptivity, 
nor habituation to a single and absolute authority. 
The state as the embodiment of force, as the essence 
of the absolute is not essential to the requirement 
of a free system of universal education under pro- 
vision for compulsory attendance and participation. 

To repeat, the main preoccupation of youth is 
It is a time for exploration, experi- 
The new 


development. 
mentation and trying out of powers. 
secondary school, as the home of the youth of the 
nation, becomes an institutional agency in which 
is reflected the genius and spirit of our democ- 
racy. 

Our old traditions of chance selection, of native 
the God and a little 
schooling are totally inadequate to present day 
demands. We, out in the great west, free from the 
limitations of tradition-bound wise men from the 


endowment, of Grace of 
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east have learned how to weigh a man without the 
bones of his ancestors thrown in. No horoscope 
of the heavens revealed a lucky star under which 
the 
our Lincoln carried no eugenics certificates so far 


a Washington was ushered in; forebears of 


as we know. And yet we can still be scientific and 
sensible, remembering that by no means does all 
test 
unerring predictability and infallibility ef conelu- 


science reside in a tube. In other words, 


sion will not suffice to characterize science; for 
science is, in effect, an attitude of mind, a will- 
ingness to experiment and take promising risks 
and a readiness to check results against methods 
with impartiality in the interests of truth. In 
education we sometimes forget that we are not 
moving and placing pawns on the chess board of 
life. 
thought 


Ours is rather a means of directing life and 
sel f-deter- 
mination—a rationalizing process and a trying-out 


towards self-realization, and 
for self-discovery and potential outlook. 

How to avoid the dilemma of a democratic sus- 
picion of education and an overproduction of edu- 
cated failures is part and parcel of our common 
problem. The attempt to solve the troublesome 
thing by pushing it over into the realm of abstract 
theory, or to the absolute, or any finished authority 
tends to satisfy those who desire never again to 
suffer the pain of honest doubt. We believe in 
differences of ability. It is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times in things educational to note the 


pedagogical rubbing of eyes, and a waking up to 
the: fact that uniformity is a fundamental quality 
of an autocratic social organization. It is clearer 
than ever before in America that the lockstep sys- 
tem, the factory method of stamping all alike with 
62 holes in each, all uniformly labeled, all fed with 
the same peptonized irreducible minimum of ac- 
credited subject-matter—all this is happily passing 
and we are beginning to perceive the need of pay- 
ing attention to the individual in his own rights. 

We must provide for individual differences and 
be ever mindful of the brute fact that boys and girls 
wake up to the fine points of the game, not by 
the clock, but pretty much each in his own good 
time. 

The statistical method is a useful device in the 
hands of a man of judgment, balance, sound phil- 
osophy and good sense. If your city has 5 per cent 
of its population engaged in the business of horse 
shoeing, it may indicate a certain emphasis in 
school administration, but the fact in itself will 
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not enable the vocational expert to select the partic- 
ular boys who are to become the future tradesmen 
in this occupation. The measurement idea, pos- 
sibly a fad now and again, does not enable us to 
tell how the duffer got to the point where he seems 
to be in the distribution curve nor does it disclose 
to the earnest teacher what to do to dislodge him 
from an unfavorable location in the seore ecard. 
Nor can we be sure that any scheme of measuring 
intelligence or results can be relied upon to test 
the value and validity of an educational reform 
which promises to supplant some conventional sys- 
tem of teaching. 

Blind following under the inertia of tradition is 
not the alternative. To be scientific one must first 
determine what the nature of the problem is which 
is to be investigated. He must then set out to 
gather data which he conceives to be relevant to the 
problem in hand. He must develop a way of 
examining or arraying his material, i. e., set up an 
hypothesis and proceed to test some theory or view 
he tentatively entertains. Then, with the im- 
partiality of the honest thinker he must respond 
to the demands of his material in terms of a re- 
statement of his aim or a modification of his view 
or hypothesis. His conclusions will be shaped 
both by his view and the urgency of his materials, 
for they do not obey authoritative mandates. The 
pains of doubt must be entertained. The true 
scientist, and for that the pragmatist everywhere, 
pursues truth. He is not interested in a rigid, final 
settlement. Any classification he makes is a means 
to further investigation, and his are the bewilder- 
ments of new discoveries. He is not disposed to 
rest in status quo and become the clerk of au- 
thority. 

Each human soul, i. e., each boy and girl, must 
be given an opportunity to grow and under a true 
liberty taught how to use freedom. Ours is an 
emerging of expert ability out of the entire people’s 
striving. By subjecting all to the wholesome and 
stimulating principles of growth and high direction 
we propose to tap the resources of all developing 
citizens. We are not in the predestining business. 
The challenge is to all to trv their powers under 
conditions in which a beneficent state is fostering 
the best in each and lavishing her treasure upon all 
with impartiality. 

The outstanding principle for our thinking is 
this: Each pupil of 14 or 15, possibly 16 and 
later, surely in all earlier years, shall be given a 
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free opportunity under scientific direction to be- 
come an excellent judge of his powers and his own 
opportunities. He must be given the advantages 
of a wholesome environment in which to grow and 
the one mandate, the ‘“ukase” to all youth of the 
nation must be: we are here together to grow and 
to compel everybody else to do the same, and we 
will have no slackers. We propose to bé decent and 
to compel everybody else to be decent. We propose 
to fight for the principles of right and to compel 
everybody else in our country to do the same. 
A school for the youth of the nation adequate to 
the needs of the new democracy we are forging in 
the white heat of this war will be founded on the 
principle of personal liberty through response to 
high duty and social service. Our philosophy is 
rooted in the principle of the potential worth and 
absolute value of every individual in the nation, 
and to assure the outcomes of this basie conception 
the state—i. e., our means of social control—the 
state, the consensus of social judgment will react 
with increasing power, intelligence and justice in 
perfecting ways and means for the full self-expres- 
sion of all the wards of the nation, 

The selective draft is no longer regarded as an 
infringement of liberty. 
Public 


opinion for more than a hundred and forty years 


conducted for the preservation of liberty. 


in America has been fashioning a powerful instru- 
ment of compulsion toward the full adoption of 
We must 


learn to apply this splendid power and extend it so 


the principle that right makes might. 


as to include within its conception a universal 
national service as a part of the program for 
universal education in order that the exigencies of 
peace may be adequately met, when peace breaks 
out in the world again. This means nothing less 
than a schooling that will insure to all the youth of 
the nation full self-expression of each, and we 
shall not forget at what tremendous cost the prac- 
tice has been established that girls too have a right 
to enhance their worth through adequate second- 
ary and higher education. Such is the outlook 
in one direction in the development of a free sys- 
tem of universal education for youth 12 to 18 years 
of age. Anyone who does not wish to be educated 
will be kindly, but nevertheless definitely, enlisted 
by the beneficent power of the state, and in times 
of peace we are compelled to consider in more posi- 
tive ways than ever before, ways and means of 
taking the slacker and curing him of the spurious 


It could not be in a war 


PAR SRR CERN 
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relinquishment of idleness. 

There is no thought of fitting all to the same 
The cloth will be cut to fit the individual 
with ample provision for healthy growth. No 


uniform. 


silly talk about an overeducated proletariat is to 
When drawing 
was introduced into the elementary schools, one ot 


be heeded except to put it aside. 


the four fundamental social arts (the three R’s 


being the others), many a note of warning and 


protest was heard. It alleged that we would soon 


have a nation of useless artists. We have all 


ceased to hope or fear that result. 


It must be urged that occupations are not 


arranged in a mosaic. They are not easily 
bounded. Interests’ are mutually inter-penetrat- 
ing. The artist gains his interest and _ finds 
his suggestions, not sitting at his easel, but 


out in contact with people and in touch with life 
at many angles. So it is with every occupation 
that furnishes intellectual stimulus. The merchant, 
machinist, baker, clerk, lawyer, seamstress, physi- 
cian, business man, professional man—each is a 
member of a family—husband, wife, son, daughter, 
brother, sister: each is a member of some organiza- 
tion—club, church; each participates either as an 
active or silent partner in banking, insurance, ete. ; 
each expresses himself through political party or- 
ganization; each is a member of numerous volun- 
tary welfare organizations: each is neighbor, citi- 
zen, and altogether one with our common human- 
ity. All these mutually inter-penetrating and 
widely shared interests must be positively con- 
sidered in shaping the schooling of the citizen, the 
worker, the person, in short, who is to live in a 
complex social environment. 

Hence, no schooling, limited to routine occupa- 
tion can be justified. The radius of the vocational 
horizon of our youth usually does not extend be- 
yond the horizon of the home. To begin to special 
ize before whisperings of vocational kind are dis- 
tinct leads inevitably into a blind-alley round of 
little things with no capacity to find the means of 
intellectual life in the avocational side of oceupa- 
tion. 

If not a separation, then is there to be uniform- 
ity? Not at all. 
still be encouraged to meet evident individual and 


Different tvpes of schools may 


social needs, vet the common essential elements 
for a democracy will be found to outnumber the 
elements to differentiate them. No 
liberal cultural school should be so narrow as to 


which tend 
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exclude from its offerings solid contact with the 
objective forms of work that serve to give some- 
thing of vital touch upon practical realities looking 
No 


commercial, 


to a developing economic sense. technical 


school, agricultural, industrial, or 


should be permitted to become so narrow in cur- 
riculums as to deny pupils the heritage of the race 
expressed in language, 
The 


means disparate elements, nor mutually exclusive: 


literature, history, and 
science. vocational and liberal are by no 
they are essential aspects of a deeper unity. In 
the education of all the youth of the nation these 
two qualities must be combined in the proper edu- 
cation of each person. Science and algebra are not 
therefore suitable subjects for one group of pupils 
and wholly unfit for another group. 


the 


In precisely 


same way home economics, industrial arts, 


commercial work and agriculture must be ap- 
proached in the secondary school, not by stupid 
and arbitrary uniformity, but by application and 
reference no matter what the label may be under 
which the curriculum is printed. The adequate 
teacher of English, and this label is to be our con- 
stant everywhere for these twelve years of public 
education—the adequate teacher of English in the 
agricultural community will find a stimulating en- 
vironment out of which to cast up material for 
class discussion, writing and composition, without 
neglecting Longfellow, Tennyson and all the rest. 
The way out is not by tradition’s route nor by 
authoritative injunctions. Nor is one subject as 
good as another, nor are all equally worthless. 
Not infrequently, however, excellent teaching of 
English is found in mathematics, science, history. 
And much of what is suggested here, applies in 
many ways to other subjects. 

(1) Let us 
keep a certain large unity of organization in our 
schools for the youth of the nation; (2) within 


this cosmopolitan type of school provide a variety 


The main points urged here are: 


of opportunities to meet all sorts of legitimate in- 
and (3), see to it that 
no false lines of cleavages are developed that 


dividual and social needs: 


separate pupils into two or more absurd groups 
as to outcomes, such as leisure-class and working- 
class, conceptions with all the dangers to both re- 
sulting from a denial to each of an essentiat quality 
that should be found in both the academic camp 
and in the new-old vocational camp. The future 
citizen and worker, no matter what his occupation, 
should have had a tangible opportunity to use his 
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head and his hands in his schooling; and to have 
learned that a solid contact with those instru- 
mentalities which are meant to pass on the heritage 
of the race and the nation, plus a solid contact 
in some form or other with the processes of the 
work-a-day performances of brain-guided hands 

nothing short of this program should satisfy either 
the vocationally enlightened academic crowd or the 
And in the 


last analysis educational theory must be focused 


intelligently directed vocational camp. 


in our specific John Smiths and Mary Browns. 
Finally, the most important test of our sincerity 
in the cause of education and the care of the youth 
of the nation will be found in the courage with 
which we face the problem of adolescent education. 
A new conception of the secondary school as a 
social organization will rapidly clarify our vision 
in urging that the main pre-occupation of youth is 
development, and that instead of ignoring youth 
or leaving boys and girls to chance, we shall come 
to a full and significant appreciation of what it 
means to have the center of gravity of our boys 
and girls in an organization which conserves and 


fosters the physical, moral, social, vocational, 
aesthetic, and economic welfare of the future citi- 
zens, workers, and enlightened and socialed per- 
sons of a nation whose idealism makes provision 
first for human interests. Only by so doing will 
our nation and our communities vet those values 
which nurture and education entitle them to. 
Youth needs abundant opportunities for coépera- 
tion and companionship. Factory and_ isolated 
work furnish neither. Our country needs strong, 
vigorous, intelligent, upright, responsible parents 
and citizens as well as efficient workers. The 
adult economic organizations, operated for eco- 


nomic ends do not provide boys and girls with op- 
portunities for self-realization. Newly awakened 
powers do not receive stimulus needed for develop 
ment. Unexpected potentialities on the verge of 
articulate expression never realize themselves in 
the drift toward the economic sphere in these 
early adolescent years. The problem of youth is 
primarily one of education, not of economic re- 
turns. The nation needs a healthful, invigorating, 
active, creative adolescence, and school men are 
beginning to see that the greater the handicap the 
more essential the need of a deliberate social or 
ganization for the care of the unfortunate, as well 
as the privileged few. Upon many a school super- 
intendent, high school principal, and secondary 
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school teacher today is dawning the terrible conse- 
quence to the nation and the individual in the 
absenteeism of youth from our high schools. Not 
a few of these men and women who have gripped 
their mission as ministers to the youth of the na- 
tion are in the position of the little boy’s father: 
the boy and his father became separated on the 
streets of the city. The little boy made inquiry of 
the officer, asking, “Have you seen any man going 
Somebody is be- 


about without his little boy?” 
ginning to care for the youth of our country in 
terms of the entire adolescent population. It is the 
stupendous wastage, due to a misplaced center of 
gravity that concerns us who are interested in the 
conservation and development 6f the nation’s most 
valuable resources—boys and girls, and we mean to 
bridge the danger zone of employment and un- 
educative tasks. 

We need to capitalize the enthusiasm for con- 
tinuation schools and studiously avoid the smug 
self-righteousness that is likely to settle into com- 
munities which have provided a pinch-beck op- 
portunity of schooling of 6 to 10 hours a week on 
the employer’s time. The main issues still remain 
unsolved. 

What is needed is a school community with its 
own corporate life finding expression not merely 
within the four walls of buildings, through lessons, 
but in concerts, exhibitions, athletics, dramatics, 
societies, common daily meal, and on out into the 
fields and factory with such connections as may be 
made fruitful in the development of all the youth 
of all the people. 

There is no point in demanding the minimum 
when the maximum forces of opposition and reac- 
tion will anvhow be arraved against educational 
reform. There are no arguments against raising 
the leaving age to 16. There are some difficulties, 
Let us get rid of the mon- 
strous dogma that vouths are half grown men. 
Let us put aside an absurd psychology that youth 
is a preparation for manhood and accept and act 
upon the proposition that youth should be given 


hut none insuperable. 


its own opportunities and its own standards. This 
end can be achieved in a true measure by moving 
forward in the development of a comprehensive, 
universal social organization that has for its func- 
tion the care of the youth of the nation. 

We in America are dedicated to the ideals of 
our public schools wherein all bovs and_ girls, 
rich and poor, receive in the lower grades the same 


epeeenteanin e 
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general training for citizenship. A basis is laid 
for a free field of opportunity ahead for each one 
interests in an enriched cur- 


to search out his 


riculum of the cosmopolitan high school, and 
finally to achieve to the limit of his powers in the 
political, economic, or professional world. Under 
our democratic system many of America’s greatest 
leaders have sprung from the poor families; under 
this system we have liberated creative energy with 
the result that America has excelled all other na- 
tions combined in inventive and scientific achieve- 
ments. Under this system we have extended equal 
opportunity to all boys and girls to approach self- 
realization. We are developing a responsible self- 
governing people. But more than all else we, by 
means of our democratic system of education are 
able in an incredibly short period to take foreign- 
born children and turn them into American citizens 


We are deal- 


ing with a marvelously complex immigrant popu 


with a distanctly American outlook. 


lation—an astonishingly large number of heteroge- 
neous nationalities—and we must not forget the 
system of education our fathers wrought by which 
more than half a million loyal teachers of America 
are enabled to cope with the most difficult problem 
any nation of the world faces—viz., the problem 
of indoctrinating our children and youth with the 
spirit of authentic Americanism and the ideals of 
our democracy. The American system of education 
is admirably adapted to the spirit and needs of our 
life. 
which have animated it. 


national It is soundly based in the ideals 
We shall need to make 
improvements in it. But whatever is done about it, 
one thing is certain: we are not to find our model 
in the pernicious Prussian system, no matter how 
efficient that system has been in making Germany 
what she is today. With a new America emerging 
out of the present crisis with its problems of re- 
construction and new responsibilities it ought tu 
be expected that fundamental improvement should 
be made in our education. Constructive changes 
may be effected without uprooting a soundly based 
conception of educational opportunity. It is the 
superstructure which needs attention. The grow- 
ing conviction which urges our people to a steadily 
increasing devotion to our high schools needs to be 
encouraged and rationalized until our ‘boys and 
girls everywhere in the nation shall find the means 
of developing personal excellence and responsibility, 
the outcome of which shall be loyalty and service 
to our country and its ideals, intelligent citizen- 
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ship, and all that goes to make worthy and useful 
men and women. ‘he state which we are creating 


is characterized not by brute force, but by kind- 


liness, merey, social justice, yet none the less 
robust and energetic and capable of marshalling 
its latent forces of power and control when the 
need arises. In our democratic state the absolute 
worth of the individual is respected. This century 
is confronted with the task of providing the means 
whereby each individual may grow into his full 
stature as a socially efficient personality—a person 
who does not fail to develop his maximum powers 
This is the animating 


| 
VOOU. 


for the general 


principle in the program we are to work out for 
the adequate schooling of the youth of the nation. 

And just as in this war we as a people, as a 
nation, are exemplifying to the world the finest 
expression of that creative idealism which lies at 
the very heart of our civilization, asserting not 
only our rights and fighting to defend our honor 


and to secure a real peace, but also asserting the 


rights of small nations and with a high sense of 


duty mobilizing our full strength in’ the cause 
of humanity, so we must not fail to understand the 
potential worth of every boy and girl nor fail to 


secure for our mighty youth the substantial and 


rational means of full, wholesome, sound, intel- 
ligent and loyal self-realization. 
So much by way of introduction to the next 


chapter wherein lies the heart of the whole matter 

a chapter to be written by millions of our waken 
ing boys and girls stirred to new responsibilities 
in this. the greatest laboratory of democracy in the 
world. And as an earnest of their true faith and 
allegiance may not the words of a young American 
poet and patriot lift our girls and boys to new 
levels of energizing? Let every youth in the land 
square his action to the sentiment expressed as fol- 
lows and take these words as the symbol of an in- 
dwelling purpose: 

“By crickets, there are big things in this world, 
and, by all that’s clean in me and true in me and 
brave in me and American in me, ’m going out 
to find them and give my heart and soul to them 
and make myself a part of them; so that, as far as 
I am concerned, the hope of the world shall be ful- 


filled !” 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be happy as kings. 
—R. L. Stevenson 
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THE INSPECTORIAL FUNCTION 


KLMER Harrison WILpDs, State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


The school survey has become a considerable 
factor in our educational development. This is 
evidenced by the fact that during the school year 
of 1915-16, there were in progress no less than 
76 surveys or investigations into the educational 
situations in as many localities in the United 
States. Some of these, as in the cases of Mary- 
land and Wyoming, were state wide in their scope; 
some, as in the cases of San Mateo county, Cali 
fornia, and Morgan county, Georgia, were con- 
fined to counties; others, as in the cases of Cleve- 
land, Salt Lake City, and Buffalo, were restricted 
to the city school systems; still others, as in the 
eases of the University of Oregon and the higher 
educational institutions of Lowa and Washington, 
were in reality surveys of special institutions of 
learning. Practically all of these 76 surveys were 
directed and conducted by experts either supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Education or se- 
cured through some of the educational foundations, 
higher institutions of learning, or city and state 
administrative departments. Reports have been 
published of the results of all these several sur- 
veys, the length of these reports ranging from the 
32 page pamphlet, in the case of the rural schools 
of Salina county, Missouri, and the 52 page re- 
port of the survey of the public school system of 
Ashland, Oregon, to the multi-volume report of 
the Cleveland Foundation Survey. 

I do not have the statistics covering the num- 
ber of surveys undertaken during the past two 
years, but | do know that, in spite of the war, 
the survey movement has increased rather than 
diminished. During the past two years, the United 
States Bureau of Education alone has published 
five survey reports and I know of many govern 
ment surveys that are being conducted or have 
just recently been completed, as in the cases of the 
state surveys of Arizona and South Dakota. At 
the present time, I have a list of 84 survey re- 
ports that are available in printed form. 

To date, the Cleveland survey is undoubtedly 
the best, published in 22 short monographs. It is 
the most rounded-out, most elaborate, and most 
voluminous with the exception of that of New York 
City. This survey of New York City, conducted 
by Professor Hanus of Harvard, was one of the 


very first surveys and naturally the investigators 
were lacking in technique—they had to formulate 
their technique as they proceeded. The New York 
survey was completed in 1911, and of course dur- 
ing the five years intervening between that and 
the date of the Cleveland survey, there was con- 
siderable development along the line of survey 
technique, and the Cleveland investigators bene- 
fited by the advancement. Of course, it is likely 
that the technique of the Cleveland survey will be 
superseded in time by something even better. 

The scope of all these surveys include almost 
invariably every phase of educational activity— 
general control; school plant and equipment; 
finance; training, salary and qualifications of 
teachers; child accounting; curricula; efficiency 
of instruction as measured by standardized tests ; 
vocational and extensional education ; health work ; 
medical supervision, etc. There can be no criticism 
made of any lack of extensiveness in these surveys. 
If any objection is to be raised, it is that there is a 
lack of proper proportion and emphasis. In work- 
ing out the technique of the survey, we have done ¢ 
great deal along the lines of the easy things, the 
obvious, the externals, such as finance, buildings, 
reports, ete. We have done too little along the lines 
of those essential things which lie at the heart of 
education, the curriculum and methods of teaching. 

Enough has been said, by way of introduction, 
to show the present importance of the school sur- 
vey in our scheme of education. The question now 
arises concerning the future. Is the school survey 
a mere passing labor, an educational fad, or is it 
something that will continue? To answer this 
question we must justify the school survey on some 
permanent basis. What is a school survey? ‘To 
me the simplest and clearest definition is this: 
the school survey is the means for the carrying out 
of the inspectorial function of education. It is an 
attempt to evaluate in terms of objective standards 
and scientific principles the various factors involved 
in educational labors. It aims to analyze a school 
organization and its labors into its various factors 
and to judge of the efficacy of each of these fac- 
tors. This particular task is a thing that is per- 
manent. That which the survey attempts to do is 
something the need of which will continue—a 
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stock taking of results, an inspection of factors to 
see whether the factor examined ought to continue 
or not, and if not, by what it ought to be replaced. 

Educational labors are to be divided into three 
classes: (1) Legislative, (2) Administrative, (3) 
Inspectorial. ‘Traditionally, government has al- 
ways been considered as divided under the three 
heads, legislative, administrative and judicial. 
But to any one who has followed closely recent 
tendencies in governmental policies, it will clearly 
appear that the judicial has become little more 
than an arm of the administration, and that a 
new function of government is becoming of greater 
and greater importance. I refer to the inspectorial, 
as evidenced by the innumerable investigation com- 
missions which have sprung up through the force 
of public opinion. In educational circles, some 
speak of administration and supervision as two 
distinct labors, but in reality the distinction is 
merely a verbal one. Let us now see how each of 
these three functions are performed in our educa 
tional systems. 

Historically, in the development of the school 
system, the school board came first; later the super- 
intendent. More recently, within the last 30 years, 
came the supervisor of special subjects. ‘The new- 
est thing in this course of development is now 
making its appearance in a few of the larger 


oO 
1g 


school systems—the Bureau of Investigation and 
Appraisal, with inspectorial duties. Until very 
recently, our educational system has lacked any 
means for this inspectorial phase of educational 
labor. 

1. The legislative body in school affairs is the 
school board. ‘They are the policy-determining 
body. They determine the adequacy of the condi- 
tions under which the work is to be carried on. 
They determine the educational needs of the com 
munity and fix educational policies to meet these 
needs. They appropriate and distribute the school 
finances. The board is not to administrate, but 
gives over the task to those who are skilled in the 
doing of what they have decided to have done. 

2. The administrative and executive labors are 
performed by the superintendent and those under 
his direction, the business manager, the principals, 
the supervising heads. 

3. Now the board must, in some way, deter- 
mine whether the work is being done according to 
their wishes and policies. Inspection must be had 


to determine the adequacy of the work. ‘This in- 
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spection is of two sorts. Aniecedent inspection 
is an inspection of what is to be done before work is 
made permanent, as in the cases of plans for 
buildings, records of prospective teachers, ete. 
Subsequent inspection is the inspection of results 
after the work is done. Statistics show that many 
things are not being managed and administered, 
but are just happening. We need to measure the 
adequacy of conditions, the financial outlay to 
determine waste or inadequacy, the instruction 
in various subjects to determine its efficieney. 
And we need to measure and evaluate many other 
factors just as important. The inspectorial fune- 
tion will necessarily be a permanent one. 

The question next arises, “How will this in- 
There are 
(1) By a 
specially emploved outside staff, from national or 


spectorial function be performed 2” 


three ways in which it can be done: 


state departments of education, or from higher edu 
cational institutions. (2) By a permanently estab- 
lished Bureau of Investigation within the school 
system. (3) By a temporary staff of supervisors, 
teachers and others within the school system, work- 
ing under the direction of the superintendent and 
in addition to their regular work. 

1. There are many objections to the outside 
survey. Superintendents often feel that the out- 
side survey is an invasion of their rights. The 


outside survey staff is usually ealled in 


by the 
school board to ‘get something” on the super- 
intendent, or to lower taxes, or to increase the 
efficiency of the school system, regardless of the 
superintendent’s opinion. A survey is often forced 
upon a school system or it may be asked for in 
order to justify practices or confirm plans. In 
cases of this sort only the survey from without will 
meet the demands. While, therefore, a survey 
from without may in some cases become im 
perative, in most places it is impracticable on 
account of the expense, and the facet that experts 
familiar with survey technique are few in number. 
As a matter of fact, the school survey idea is 
still so voung that few experts have had time to 
develop. Obviously, experienced educators, uni 
versity and normal school professors and special- 
ists attached to the great educational foundations 
and to the Bureau of Education are by the very 
nature of their training peculiarly competent to 
direct studies of this nature. Excellent as it would 
indeed be if every school could be surveyed by 
experts of this calibre, lack of time on the part of 
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these experts and lack of adequate funds on the 
part of city and town school systems make this im- 
possible. Moreover, this kind of a survey may 
The 


attitude, the atmosphere, the ideals—the big things 


largely fail to meet the ends of justice. 


of a school system are immeasurable by one who 
The out- 
He does not 


remains in a system but a few weeks. 
side surveyor sees only in the present. 

consider plans. And often a superintendent is 
compelled to stop in his plans to defend the work 
of the past. Again, it is difficult for the outside 
employed investigator to keep a detached opinion, 


uncolored by the attitudes and opinions of those 


who employ. Often he finds it easy to find the 
things he is expected to find. 
But in spite of these objections, it is not dif- 


ficult to justify the outside survey. One jurisdic- 


tion of the outside survey is that it is a valuable 
means of reinforcing the proposals of superin- 
tendent to board or board to people. This sort of 
survey is instigated by board or superintendent 
or both. This type of educational reinforcement 
is destined to become more common than it has 
been in the past. Again, the outside survey people 
not only inspect, performing the inspectorial func- 
tion, but they also perform an advisory legislative 
function, the recommendation and instigation of 
legislation. This is seen in almost every survey 
report. 

A study of the reports of these outside expert 
surveyors would seem to show that they are im- 
partial and unequivocal in their attitude in the 
diagnoses of the educational situation in their vari- 
ous fields of study. It will be necessary merely 
to quote from two of these reports. 

From the Maryland survey: 

“The large majority of the schools ‘are poor; 
teachers are, for the most part, poorly trained ; 
instruction is ineffective and obsolete; children at- 
tend school with disastrous irregularity; school 
buildings are far too often in unsatisfactory conal- 
tions, school grounds neglected and untidy.” 

From the Buffalo survey: 

“The the 


schools, the inefficiency in the teaching force, the 


ineffectiveness of supervision of 
utter lack of respect for superior authority which 
permeates the whole system, the waste of pupils’ 
time and of taxpayers’ funds, the absence of good 
business methods and procedure, and the failure to 
obtain from the public school system the greatest 
service which the system is capable of rendering 
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to the city, are directly traceable to the type of 
organization under which the school system of 


Buffalo has been controlled, operated and main- 
tained for a half century.” 

Personally, | would recommend that the inspee- 
torial function as far as it is performed by out- 
side experts be limited to periodical brief inspec- 
tions, similar to those now made by high school 
inspectors in many states and the inspection of 
national banks by bank examiners. No objection 
could be made to such investigators. 

2. There is a vital need for a permanent bu- 
reau of investigation and appraisal within every 
school system. The board, the superintendent, 
the supervisors, the teacher—all need to know the 
results of their work as determined by objective 
and impartial standards; to know the conditions 
under which they are working so as to make allow- 
ances for these conditions, and to adjust their work 
to meet these conditions. In order that they may 
do their work intelligently, constant surveys of the 
school system are necessary. They must be able 
the faith that is in 
They must be ready to answer any questions that 


to give a reason for them. 
may be asked as to the cause of progressive 
changes. They must be able to show what they 
are doing in comparison with others. Ignorance 
is a remedy for nothing, but knowledge is the sure 
guide to intelligent progressiveness. An investigat- 
that 


arrogance or ignorance, 


ing bureau may reveal facts will lead to 
changes that, because of 
were deemed unnecessary; it may give facts that 
may fortify the position of the schools in the eyes 
of the public. An investigating bureau, having 
had no responsibility in the organization and 
administration of the system, is free to make im- 
partial judgments and recommendations. Sut 
more important than this, a permanent bureau 
within the system can keep in touch with the ad- 
ministrative agencies and help bring about the 
remedies suggested. Where the inspectorial fune- 
tion is performed by a bureau of investigation and 
appraisal, this bureau should always be in close 
touch with the superintendent. The inspectorial 


labors often ean and should be done under his 


direction. 

The one objection that seems to stand in the way 
of a permanent bureau within the system is the 
expense. Such a bureau can be had only in the 
larger and wealthier systems. The bureau should 
be made up of men who are experts in this work of 
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inspection. ‘These experts are few and for a city 
to command the entire time and energy of such an 
expert requires a considerable outlay for salaries. 
But the time must come finally when every system 
can be put in a position where it can engage per- 
manently at least one expert to perform the in- 
spectorial function. 

3. At the present time, the method most dis- 
cussed and most widely advocated is that of the 


self-survey. The self-survey is conducted by the 
superintendent himself, with the aid of his super- 
The superintend- 


As one 


visors, principals and teachers. 
ents themselves favor this method most. 
of them says, “Let us remember that there is noth- 
ing easier than to criticize and frequently nothing 
more gladly received than the adverse criticism 
of a public institution. In destructive criticism, 
we are multi-millionaires ; in constructive criticism, 
Let 
us constantly examine ourselves and our schools. 


we are paupers. Let us be our own critics. 
Let us know what we have and what we should 
have. Let us make our wants known in shape so 
tangible that all adverse critics may be brought to 
Let 
us rob adverse findings of their sting by anticipa- 


realize that we anticipated their criticisms. 


tions expressed and recorded.” 

Many superintendents are professional men in 
their own right and they are continually studying 
problems, and making plans for solution, and 
checking up work to see that their plans are being 
carried out. Such men, with qualities of leader- 
ship, can themselves perform the inspectorial func- 
tion. Such superintendents are, in fact, continual- 
ly and constantly surveying their schools, and they 
could at certain times, easily lead in a formal self- 
survey of the entire system. In a certain sense every 
wide-awake superintendent is always surveying the 
schools under his jurisdiction. He is always study- 
ing them, introducing improvements in them, 
looking for weaknesses. Why not go systematically 
to work to make detailed and organized studies of 
them? Why not every superintendent an educa- 
tional surveyor? This “self-survey” is the type of 
survey most beneficial and fruitful in its results. 
Self-examination by teachers and principals is the 
real survey. In such a survey, the surveyor reaps 
the benefits. A survey which is made by a school 
itself, in the proper way, will never lead to con- 
troversy, but will always be an inspiration and a 
Con- 


guide. Such a survey can be continuous. 


tinuous self-study by teachers and administrators 
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means scientific management, efficiency and the 
joy of working. As the technique of surveying 
becomes more developed and is made more avail 
able to all, the work can be done more and more 
through this form of internal inspection. 

But certain objections to this method must be 
recognized. ‘There are many superintendents far 
below the average, with little professional interest 
and less knowledge. ‘There are many other super- 
intendents in a rut of self-complacency. Again 
many administrators are not successful as inspec- 
tors. ‘Too much administration often stands in the 
way of open-minded observation. It is prone to 
make one fixed in judgment—the attitude of sus- 
But these 


Superintend- 


pended judgment is often lacking. 
objections can largely be overcome. 

ents must delegate many of their simple adminis 
trative tasks, especially all forms of clerical work. 
They must visit and study work in other com- 
munities so as to become more open-minded in 
judgments. They must be free to attend the vari- 
ous professional meetings that are held from time 
to time. Agencies must be provided by normal 
schools, colleges and universities to codperate with 
schools in this self-survey work; to outline and 
plan the work of such surveys; to assist in every 
way possible in the discovery of evil conditions 
and aid in making recommendations and sugges 
tions for their remedy. ‘There has sprung into 
existence much suspicion and distrust of all sorts 
But of the 


principle, but of the method. 


of investigation. this distrust is not 
We are all antag 
onistie to a high-handed, arbitrary inspection. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out five 
outstanding values of the inspectorial function 
when properly performed. 

1. The survey stimulates a deeper public in 
terest in the schools. The very fact that a critical 
study is being made of the school system, should 
call the attention of the taxpayers to their schools. 
There is no denying that many good citizens rarely 
if ever think very much about their schools. Be- 
yond a sort of tacit acquiescence in the dimly ap- 
preciated educational policy of the neighborhood, 
the solicitude of the average citizen does not often 
But the knowledge that the school system 


is being checked up according to the most modern 


extend. 


accepted standards serves as an admirable stimulus 
to renew the interest of the taxpayer in the thing 
in which his taxes are so largely invested. 

2. The survey is a sort of educational stock 
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taking. It is certainly as valuable to know just 
where we stand in things educational as in things 
industrial, It is a poor business man who does 
not at least every year take account of his stock 
He fre- 


quently pauses to study intensively both the field 


and figure out his assets and Habilities. 


where he endeavors to serve and the methods and 
system of his accounting. Hducation is certainly 
a big business. One does not need to venture far, 
however, in educational byvways to discover that in 
no business under the sun are there to be found 
more chaos and lack of uniformity than in this 
business of education. The educational survey 
serves to point out at least the more glaring dis 
crepancies, inequalities and weaknesses, as well as 
the chief virtues of a given school system. 

3. The survey leads almost invariably to im- 
provement. This result is the logical consequence 
of the stock-takine indicated above. Herein lies 
the greatest practical value of the educational sur- 
vey. Data are collected that are available for com- 
parison with the school systems of other places, 
with the result that there is a basis for judging 
and evaluating the work of the local school and for 
formulating recommendations for improvement. 
For the past two years my classes in school adinin 


istration have been engaged in tabulating the ree 


ommendations for improvement found in the sev- 
eral surveys, and the list is certainly a long one. 
Such recommendations have in practically every 
system surveyed led to improvement in buildings, 
supplies, business management, organization and 
administration, general quality of instruetion—in 
some Cases even to alterations of the whole educa- 
The survey 


tional viewpoint of the community. 
inevitably tends to stimulate reform in a com- 
munity, county, state or institution. 


!, ‘The survey makes for re-entrenchment and 


economy in the expenditure of school moneys. In 
fact several of the surveys thus far conducted have 
been originated in order to discover whether a 
greater economy in the use of the tax money might 
not be effected without at the same time interfering 
with the efficiency of the system. The survey turns 
the spotlight of business methods upon the notori- 
ously ill-kept daybook of the school systems of 
town, city, county, state or institution. It seeks 
to climinate educational waste as well on the finan- 
cial side as upon the instructional and administra- 
tive sides. This in itself is ample justification for 


the expensiveness of a formal school survey. The 


survey more than pays for itself through the - 


subsequent savings brought about through its find- 


ines. 


“THE FUNDS OF HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS” 


There is ho problem ot the modern high school 
SO important and yet so neglected and carelessly 
handled as the finances of the school organizations. 

The management and records of the financial 
transactions of the school organizations are too 
often left in the hands of the pupils. Such a 
method is entirely wrong, unless under the direct 
supervision of a faculty member. [ven under such 
conditions it is often true that the supervisor is so 
lax, that it again amounts to student management. 

The writer recalls conditions in a school in 
which he was given the duty of faculty manager 
and bookkeeper of the school organizations. In 
this school it had been the custom for pupils to do 
their own managing with scarcely any supervision 
even from the principal. In taking hold of this 
new work some deplorable conditions were dis- 
covered, such as: obligations were created and un- 
paid at the stores, merchants were becoming re- 
luetant in eodperating with the school, no records 


were kept of business transactions, the banks car- 
ried a dozen different small accounts, and the sad- 
dest of all conditions was that students were mis- 
appropriating funds. It was very evident to the 
writer that students should not be given complete 
control of management and records of funds of the 
organizations for several reasons: first, because of 
their lack of knowledge of business transactions ; 
second, their lack of responsibility for keeping ob- 
ligations: third, merchants and banks were both- 
ered with many petty transactions and accounts; 
fourth, young people should never be given the 
responsibility of complete control of funds not 
their own, the temptation of misappropriating 
them is too great. 

Students should not be entirely ignored in the 
matter of finances, but should be taught and 
We all 


know the deplorable condition of finances and rec- 


trained to properly care for such matters. 


ords of many community organizations, therefore 
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the problem is one for instruction that our young 
people will be trained for community work. There 
are certain definite principles that should be ob- 
served in handling the problem of school finances, 
some of which are stated in the following lines. 
Every organization should have a faculty counselor. 
Students should be taught the responsibility of 
transactions and records, but should never be given 
the control of funds. The student treasurer should 
keep a record of funds, but should never control 
them, this calls for a faculty treasurer of all or- 
ganization funds. An accounting principle is that 
the cashier should never keep the cash book, this 
calls for a faculty membership who will be gen- 
eral bookkeeper. The last and most important 
principle is that the principal of the school should 
countersign all orders and checks. 

The following workable plan and forms are here 
suggested for the caring of the finances of high 
school organization. All organizations, such as 
literary societies, clubs of all natures, book store, 
cafeteria, high school paper, ete., should be in- 
cluded in the plan. Each organization should 
have its complete roster of officers and a faculty 
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general treasurer, a faculty member, who issues 


> 
a receipt therefor. 
may be drawn an order for expenditures, signed 


Upon the general treasurer 


by the organization treasurer, counselor and prin- 
cipal, for which he exchanges a bank check, which 
also must be signed by the principal. 

To illustrate the plan, let us take the athletic 
club. This club stages a game for which admis- 
sion tickets are sold. The faculty counselor should 
order and get the tickets and see that they are all 
accounted for. The student officer sees to the sale 


of the tickets and turns over the money, as it 


comes in to the general treasurer, taking a receipt, 
which is made in triplicate form. One copy of 
this receipt, the student treasurer gets for the ree- 
ords in his cash book, one copy is sent to the gen 
eral bookkeeper who keeps a ledger record of each 
organization and in this case he would credit the 
athletic club for the amount of the receipt sent 
him, the last copy is kept for the general treasurer 
who merely totals the receipts given for the money 
received from the organization once a week and de- 
posits the money in one account at the bank. A 


model for the receipt is shown below. 


























Noe) Se eee : . 
. ' No. Milwaukee, Wis., 191 
Date ; 
' Received of _ 
PROCOUUOel CF 
Credit to___ Fund 
The Sum of $_ ee eae 
Credit to Fund 
oO Treasurer 








counselor. The student officers, under the super- 
vision of the counselor, transact all business and 


keep all records and turn over all funds to the 


Continuing the illustration, if the athletic club, 
wishes to pay for the tickets, the student treasurer 


draws an order on the general treasurer, pins it 











Milwaukee, Wis., 




















2 a a eo ee re eee 
To Whom ____ ? Washington High School 
Office of Treasurer of School Funds 
= Pay to 
the order of _ $ 
For What _ Dollars 
Bank Check No ' out of the funds of the = 
Funds Check No._____________._ |__ Bank Check No. a oes ——— 
Funds Check No. Seen eee 
Amount $ Principal 
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to the bill, has it signed by his counselor and his 
principal, and then takes it to the general treas- 
urer, who exchanges a bank check for the order. 
The student treasurer takes the bank check to the 
principal for counter signature, and then mails it 
rn 
he 


general treasurer sends the order to the general 


to the printing company to pay for the bill. 


bookkeeper who debits the athletic club in their 
A model 


The check is the ordinary form. 


account for the amount. of the order is 
shown page 17. 

The books of the organization need consist of 
only a single entry cash book or ordinary journal 
ruling, the receipts records being made as the 
funds come in and must agree with the receipts 
obtained from the general treasurer. The expendi- 
ture records are made from the stub of the order 
issued, which, of course, must equal the total orders 


issued, A model of such a book is shown below. 


The books of the general bookkeeper need con 
sist of only a three column ordinary ruling book, 
giving one page to each organization. Entered in 
one column is the receipt as it comes from the gen- 


eral treasurer, and in the other the expenditures 
as the order comes from the general treasurer, 
and the last column should show the balance for the 
organization account. A model for such a book is 


shown below. 


The general treasurer keeps no books other than 
his copy of the receipts from which he makes up 
his deposits, and, of course, the bank book must 
agree with his receipts, and his check stubs ac- 
count for all expenditures. 

It is evident that since the student treasurer and 
general bookkeeper make their records from the 
same receipt and from the stub and original of the 
orders, their accounts should agree. This makes 
duplicates of the amounts, which serves as a check 
both upon the student treasurer and the general 


bookkeeper. It is also true that the general treas- 
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urer must have cash in the bank equal to the 
amount of all the balances of the organization 
accounts as is shown by the general bookkeeper’s 
records, 

To furnish a check on the records as kept by the 
student treasurer 


and general bookkeeper and the 
general treasurer, a report must be made out, which 
will be furnished the principal. ‘The general book- 
keeper fills out the lower part of the financial 
report form for each organization and sends that 
report to the faculty counselor, who in turn sees 
that the student treasurer completes the upper 
part of the report from his books, which will prove 
the books of the general treasurer and the student 
organization agree. 

When the above form is completed by the stu- 
will sign it, also the faculty 


dent treasurer, he 


counselor will sign it and return it to the general 


treasurer. When the reports from all organizations 
are returned to the general bookkeeper, he sends 
them, together with the following report, to the 
principal for his files. The following report, 
which is a list of all organizations and the balance 
of their accounts, as shown on the general book- 
keeper's book is sent to the general treasurer to 
check with his bank account, and if it agrees, it is 
signed by the general treasurer and returned to the 


| | 
| | 


general bookkeeper, who as mentioned above, sends 


| 
| 


it to the principal. 

The principal may require of such organizations 
as the book store, cafeteria and high school paper, 
such reports, as profit and loss and financial state- 
ments. In such case these organizations must keep 
other books than a cash book. 

As much of the clerical work as possible should 
he done by the students, as a training along this 
line, and also to relieve the teacher of that work. 
The work of posting receipts and orders and filling 
out and distributing the monthly reports from the 
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general bookkeeper’s office may be done by a mem- 
ber of the advanced bookkeeping class. The special 
books in such organizations as the book store, 
cafeteria and high school paper, may be kept by 


a bookkeeping student. The commercial teacher 


THIS REPORT IS DUE ROOM 309 
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duties of the faculty counselor will be supervisory 
and not clerical. The work of the general treasurer 
will of course have to be done by a faculty member, 
since the handling of funds by the students is not 


permitted. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


19 


RECEIPTS 


FOR WHAT 


AMOUNT TOTAL 


Total Receipts 


PAYMENTS 


Of _ 
For month ending 
DATE | FROM WHOM | 
| | 
| | * 
| Balacce | Previous month 
DATE TO WHOM 


Faculty Member 


FOR WHAT 


Treasurer 


AMOUNT 


Total Payments 








REPORT OF GENERAL BOOKKEEPER TO ORGANIZATION 


Balance on hand 


Deposits for 
Checks returned 


Balance on deposit 


usually is given the work of general bookkeeper. 
and he can correlate this work with his class work 
very well. The work of the organizations will of 
course be done by the student treasurer. The 











Balance 
19 
19 
Total 
19 
..19 
General Bookkeeper 
Per 


It is a good plan to have a cabinet located in 
a central place, perhaps in the commercial teach- 
er’s room, in which there is a drawer for the books 


and records of each organization. This makes it 
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possible for the principal and faculty counselor to 
know exactly where to find the records of his 
various organizations. 

Notwithstanding the thorough system in use, 


a periodic audit by an outside auditor should be 
made. The writer will be glad to answer any 
inquiries concerning the system and forms upon 


receipt of return postage. 
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THE AVERAGE CITIZEN. 
This portrait of the average citizen, from a 
Belgium newspaper, is sad in that it portrays the 
misery brought to Belgium by Germany, but com- 
forting, also, in that it shows the Belgian cling- 
ing, in spite of everything and everybody, to his 
true sturdiness. 
“Overcoat made from a quilt; jacket turned and 
dyed; socks made from stuffing taken from pil- 
shoes resoled with a child’s school 


lows: hag; 


dickey of linen made by the wife; in his pipe which 
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Treasurer 


masks his hunger, plantain or chestnut leaves; 
when you speak to him in the street you would 
He is 


as poor as Job’s turkey, but he still has a brush 


better observe the direction of the wind. 


and flatiron at home; he is clean.” 

“Sometimes,” confided Mrs. Longwed to her in- 
timate friend, “I think my husband is the patient- 
est, gentlest, best-natured soul that ever lived, and 
sometimes I think it’s mere laziness.”—Southern 
Woman’s Magazine. 
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RED CROSS FIRST AID INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS 


Dr. M. A. 


The world war just closed has cost approximate- 
ly ten million lives. 
for life. 


Millions of men are crippled 
In order that the world may come out 
eventually even, the Red Cross organized courses 
of instruction in first aid and in home nursing. 
Annually, the United States 
country in the 


the most intelligent 


world—losses 300,000 ehildren 
under one vear of age. 
number can be saved by proper hygienic measures. 

In the United States last vear, about 700,000 
serious accidents occurred. Of these 85,000 proved 
fatal, and a large number of the others resulted 
Many of 


those killed could have been saved by appropriate 


in permanently crippling the injured. 


first aid, and much of the crippling could have 
been prevented if the persons close by had known 
the simple principles of first aid. 

In the United States we lose annually more peo- 
ple from lightning shock and contact with high 
tension wires than were killed by zeppelins and 
aeroplanes during the entire world war on both 
sides of the conflict. If it were generally known 
that electricity kills by paralyzing the muscles of 
respiration, and that many cases can be brought 
hack to life by prompt artificial respiration, the 
loss of life due to the causes mentioned could he 
materially reduced. 

I cite a few instances that came under my per- 
sonal observation. A boy of twelve was helping 
his father load manure in a barnyard. In turn 
ing the team around, the tongue of the wagon 
struck the boy and broke his thigh bone. The 
father took the boy into his arms, carried him into 
the house and called a doctor. Long before the boy 
got into the house, the splintered bone had worked 
its way through musele and skin, and through the 
soiled trousers, infecting the wound. The local 
physicians could not clear up the infection, and 
the patient was brought to a Milwaukee hospital 
where it took the doctors three months to clear up 
the infection. Then in order to secure union, two 
inches from each end of the bone had to be sawed 
off. This boy is condemned now to hobble through 
life with one leg four inches shorter than the other. 
If the father had known the elementary first aid, 
he would have secured a board or pole extending 
from the arm-pit to the sole of the foot, and tied 


Fully one-half of this ‘ 


BUSSEWITZ. 


this securely to the broken member and to the other 
leg and to the upper portion of the body. Then he 
would have called for help, 


placed the boy on a 


stretcher, and earried him into t 


e home. The 


doctor could then easily have set the fracture, and 


the bev could have been well at the end of. six 

weeks, 

eround four hours after two 
I asked 

] 


the people what they had done, and they said 


I came upon the 


voung men had been pulled from the lake. 


I, 


“What could we do? They had been under the 


Medical] 
records show that at times it is possible to revive 


people who 


water for ten minutes. Thev were dead.” 


have been under water for thirty 
minutes. 


to these 


rst ald had been administered 


If proper fi 
two young men, doubtless both of them 
could have been resuscitated. 

In a certain school in the state, a father called 
for his eight-vear-old daughter. The child stepped 


in front of the machine. In some unaccountable 


way the machine started and she was run down. 
Both of her thigh bones were broken. The doctor 
was miles away and the roads were rough. The 


teacher took the little child on her lap while the 


father drove to the doctor. Long before he arrived 


at the destination, the bones had worked their 


wav through muscle and skin, and a mixed infec- 


tion resulted. The ehild Is now compelled to hobble 
erutches. \gain, a fine 


around on voung life 


ruined by improper first aid treatment. 
The writer arrived upon the scene when some 


farmers endeavored to lift a woman from a diteh 


into whieh she had heen thrown by an automobile 


accident. She 


shrieked 


with pain whenever they 
tried to life her, claiming her hack Was broken. 


No wonder. 


to lift her could have easily 


The crude Wi 


v in which they tried 
broken her baek. This 
same woman did not utter a sound when the same 
men under the writer’s direction lifted her into an 
improvised stretcher and carried her into a nearby 
house. As a matter of fact, many cases of fractured 
backs are irreparably injured by foreing splinters 
of broken bone into the spinal cord, due to im- 
proper handling by persons who give assistance 
after the accident. 

course of instruction for 


In every school the 


first aid as outlined by the Red Cross should be 
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taught. Every child, before he graduates from 
the eighth grade, should know what to do in all of 
the ordinary emergencies and accidents. He ought 
to be able to give artificial respiration by both 


the Shafer and Sylvester method; he ought to be 


able to apply tourniquets to check arterial hemorr- 
hage; should know how to apply splints for im- 
mobilizing broken bones; how to lift injured peo- 
ple on to a stretcher; how to give first aid in ordi- 
nary cases of poisoning; burns, sunstroke, heat 
exhaustion, freezing, chills from exposure, mad dog 
bite; what is to be done in case of shock, epileptic 
attacks, apoplexy, fainting, ete. 

The only difficulty lies in securing qualified in- 
structors to give the course to teachers. Only reg- 
larly licensed physicians certificated by the First 
Aid Division of the Red Cross are eligible to give 
the course. This, when completed, leads to a 
certificate issued by the Red Cross authorities. 
Ilowever, in every city containing a college or nor- 
mal school there are physicians who can qualify 
to give this work. The writer has given this course 
in the Milwaukee normal school so far to 18 classes 
and in Milwaukee-Downer college to four classes. 
These enrolled 25 students each, who completed the 
course and have been awarded their first aid certi- 
ficates. This qualifies them to give first aid in- 
struction in common or high schools. When first 
aid knowledge and skill become general, compensa- 
tion for the ravages of the world war ean be ob- 
tained easily within a few decades. Let all edu- 
cational institutions organize to give this course. 





DEAN BIRGE IS ELECTED UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT. 

Dr. Edward A. Birge, who has been dean of the 
college of letters and science for the past 27 years 
and member of the faculty for 43 years, was on 
December 17 elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin to succeed Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, who 
died on November 19. 

The election was unanimously voted at a special 
meeting of the board of regents called to hear the 
report of a committee appointed on December 4 to 
consider the matter of the presidency. 

Dr. Birge will assume the office of president 
at once, inasmuch as he has been acting president 
sinee the death of Dr. Van Hise, as well as during 
part of last summer, from 1900 to 1903, preceding 
Dr. Van Hise’s administration, and at other times 


during recent vears. 
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Dr. Birge first came to the university in 1875 
as instructor in natural history. He became pro- 
fessor of zoology in 1879 and in 1891 he was made 
dean of the college of letters and science. 

He was born at Troy, N. Y., on September 7, 
1851, and is an alumnus of Williams college, hav- 
ing received the bachelor of arts degree in 1873 and 
the master of arts degree in 1876. Harvard con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of philosophy upon him 
in 1878. The honorary degree of doctor of science 
was conferred upon him by Western University of 
Pennsylvania in 1897; the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by Williams college in 1903 and by 
the University of Wisconsin in 1915. 

Dr. Birge has been a director of the Geological 
and Natural History survey of Wisconsin since 
1897; secretary, commissioners of fisheries from 
1895 to 1915; member, Wisconsin board of forestry 
commissioners, 1905-15; member, Wisconsin con- 
servation commission, 1908-15; director, Madison 
free library, 1890-1909, and president, 1893-1909. 

He is a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; member, Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, of which he 


was president in 1890-1901; American Microscopic: 


society, of which he was president in 1903; Ameri- 
can Fisheries society, of which he was president in 
1907; American Society of Zoologists, of whose 
central branch he was president in 1908-09; Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, American Society of 
Naturalists, Sigma Xi; senator of Phi Beta Kappa, 
1904-12, and vice-president, United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. Birge is the author of many articles and 
papers on zoology and limnology. 


AN AMERICAN CREED. 

“TI believe in the United States of America as 
a Government of the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed ; a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign states; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable: established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws, to respect its flag and to defend it against 
all enemies.”—The Slug. 
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Miss 


and 


now on leave of absence 
College, 


will be back in the department soon. 


Annie Reynolds, 


doing work in Teachers Columbia 
University, 

Doctor Elizabeth Woods, clinical psychologist of 
the department, reports that the new school for 
subnormal children which was established in con- 
nection with the Madison public schools this school 
year is doing especially fine work for the children 


enrolled. The children spend about half their time 


at hand work. Among other things, they have 
made fourteen rugs, have caned a number of 


chairs, and have made many toys of various kinds. 
The pupils do their own painting and staining. 
the the 
pupils are learning to make the necessary measure- 
The the Miss Helen 
Burns, has had special training for the manage- 


In connection with constructive work 


ments. teacher of school, 
ment of such a school and the children are profit- 


ing from this fact. Simply have the ordinary 
academic subjects taught in schools for subnormal 
be the case unless the teacher 


children, as must 


has had special training, is a very unsatisfactory 
way of solving the problem of educating subnormal 


children. 


The Society 
Madison, 


of Equity, at its recent meeting in 
eave a ringing endorsement of consolida- 
tion of rural schools. This will have a most effec- 
tive influence in overcoming the greatest obstacle 

this great need for improving rural education, 
those most directly 


namely, the conservation of 


concerned. 

“Library Lessons for High Schools” is the title 
of a department publication which will soon come 
from the printer and be distributed to the high 
It is a pamphlet of sugges- 
high 


schools of the state. 
tions, outlines and references on lessons for 
school students on the use of books and libraries 


both for reference and general reading. 


In the next two issues of the Journal of Eduea- 


tional Psychology there will be an article by Dr. 
Mrs. 
presenting a study of the diagnostic possibilities 
of the Woody arithmetic tests. 
is an answer to a previous article by 


Theisen and Fleming, of the department, 


The contribution 
Walter S. 


‘Monroe, of the Bureau of Codperative Research of 


Indiana University. 

High School Inspector H. L. 
of absence for the balance of this school year. He 
South 


Terry is on a leave 


has gone to Glendale, California, near Los 


Angeles, where it is hoped he will recuperate and 
be ready to take up his work in the state depart 


ment in the very near future. The school men 
of the state will be glad hear that Mr. Terry 


is making rapid progress in regaining his health. 


The biennial report for 1916-18 has gone to the 
state printer. Its preparation has involved a large 


amount oi statistical work, which could not be 


completed until the last of the reports for the 
school year 1917-18 were received by the depart- 
ment. There will be a number of general articles 
as well dealing with the various phases of public 
education in the state. 


state teachers’ certificates 


Capitol on December 26th, 


The examinations for 
will be held at the State 
27th, 28th. 


for is the examination for 


One of the new subjects now provided 
teacher librarians in 


high schools. 


Doctor T. W. 
found from a survey of 


Gosling of the department has 
the situation that a number 
of the state graded schools in the state have reached 
a stage of development which would make it easy 
for them to adopt the junior high school plan of 
organization. State graded schools which have or 


may have three teachers above the sixth grade can 


well introduce the junior high school plan. The 
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junior high school offers the readiest available op- 
portunity to bring some secondary education with- 
in the reach of every child of high school age in the 


state. 


The apportionment of state school funds is 
now between the 10th of December and 
the 10th of January instead of between the 
10th and 15th of 


required by law. The total apportionment this 


December as heretofore 


year will be approximately $2,700,000 as compared 
with about $2,500,000 last year. The per capita 
apportionment last year was $3.05 after deducting 
10c for teachers’ pensions. ‘The per capa will be 
somewhat larger this year. 


Doctor Alexander of the department is making a 
study of the situation with regard to the supply of 
teachers throughout the state. The disturbance 
due to the war has made such a study desirable. 
In general, it has been found that it is the medium 
and strong teachers who have left the service rather 
than the weak ones; that is, a larger proportion 
of desirable teachers have gone into other work 


rather than of the less desirable ones. 


A new book on Statistics and Publicity in Edu- 
cation, by Doctor Carter Alexander of the depart- 


ment, will soon come from the press. 


The next issue of the Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which will 
appear the latter part of February, will contain 
an article by Doctor Gosling on “The Selection 
and the Training of Teachers for Junior High 
Schools.” 


Under the joint auspices of J. H. Puelicher, 
state director of war savings work, and Superin- 
tendent C. P. Cary there was recently widely dis 
tributed to the schools of the state a very service- 
able pamphlet on war savings societies for adults. 
It was prepared by W. E. Larson, supervisor of 
rural schools. 

These societies will very well connect up with 
social center activities of the schools. They will 
help to give to such activities specific direction 
which is as valuable now that the war is over as 
it would have been during the war. The war bills 
are yet largely to be paid; and as a nation we need 
to develop such habits of thrift as heretofore have 
been almost totally lacking. The bulletin provides 
suggestive exercises and considerable material for 
use in connection therewith. The pamphlet is 
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accompanied by a map of the war region showing 
especially the distribution of the different races 
which will be used as a basis in remaking the map 
of Europe. 


A leading article in the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics for November is one on Teaching the Bud- 
get to Children, by Helen C. Goodspeed, supervisor 
of home economics. he article outlines two les- 
son plans and a dramatic exercise intended to in- 
culcate in a graphic way the need of both a personal 
budget and a budget for the household. The lesson 
plans and the dramatic exercise have already been 
used in a number of schools and can be recom- 
mended without reserve for use in connection with 


domestic science classes. 


Superintendent Cary has appointed Mr. R. E. 
Hoskins, of Dodgeville, county superintendent of 
lowa county, to take the place of Superintendent 
Van Natta, who recently resigned to take the city 
superintendency at Phillips. 


A fine, well equipped two-room school has been 


established at Blackwell, Forest county, with base-, 


ment furnace and indoor toilets. This shows com- 
mendable enterprise on the part of the people in 


that sparsely settled region of the state. 


Three new state graded schools have been recent- 
ly organized in Polk county, making the total 
number of state graded schools in that county 
twenty-nine. This is the largest number of state 
graded schools in any one county in the state. The 
new state graded school buildings erected are cost- 
ing from $8,000 to $12,000. A typical one is that 
built at Dresser Junction, which is a splendid 
four-room building, well heated and provided with 
a ventilating system driven by electricity. 


The prevalence of influenza is interfering great- 
ly with the work of the schools throughout the 
state. Many of them have been closed for from 
five to eight weeks, and the question of how to 
cover the work is a serious one. It is a time when 
teachers must exercise good judgment in assign- 
ing values to the different topics in the course and 
in selecting those which must be strongly empha- 
sized in order to do all that may be done in the 
limited time and yet prepare the pupils for the 
work of next year. In many schools the year will 
be extended so as to make up the loss of time, at 
least in part. 
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WHAT IS THE LAW IN THE CASE? 
Interesting Points in School Law Treated by 
C. L. Harper. 


One hundred and forty votes were cast at a 
special district meeting to determine on which of 
two sites a building already voted for should be 
erected. The vote was a tie. The meeting was 
orderly and the names of the voters taken by two 
clerks as the electors deposited their ballots. Each 
clerk wrote one hundred thirty-nine names and 
no second ballot was taken. What was the result 
of this meeting ? 

The chairman should 
have ordered another ballot taken. A correct ballot 


would have shown a majority one way or the other 


Answer. Nothing legal. 


if each of the one hundred thirty-nine persons 
present cast but one ballot. The hundred forty 
ballots made the attempted election invalid and 
since no second ballot was taken nothing more 
than the fact that the community is unusually 
equally divided in sentiment as to which of the 
sites is perferred, was accomplished. If any action 
taken at a previous meeting resulted in a majority 
for some particular site, that action still stands. 

A and B were candidates for the office of di- 
rector. A received 13 votes and B 12 on the first 
ballot. After the vote 


was counted, the chairman claimed his right to 


The chairman did not vote. 
vote and cast his vote for B. This made the vote 
a tie. A then consented to have a second ballot 
taken. ‘The result of this ballot was 12 votes for 
A and 14 for B. B was declared elected on the 
second ballot. 

The chairman has the right to vote before a 
ballot is closed, but not after. When A consented 
to and took part in the second ballot he waived 
his right to his election on the first and B won 
out. 

The voters in an ordinary graded and high school 
district elected a board of three to look after the 
grade work and also a board of three to look after 
the high school work. The result is a good deal 
of confusion. How can this be avoided ? 

Answer. The law plainly states that the district 
board is also the high school board and conse- 
quently there can be no legally elected special high 
school board in an ordinary graded and high school 
district. Any attempt to elect a special high school 
board was absolutely void. 

Is a school officer liable to arrest and punish- 
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ment for profanity and disorderly conduct at a 
school meeting ? 

Most certainly. 
no exemption because he is an officer, and no one 


Answer. A school officer has 
is accorded the privilege of disturbing a school 
or other public gathering. 
you refer is, according to your statements, in for 


The person to whom 


serious, but at the same time, just and wholesome 
trouble if brought into court. Complaint may be 
made to your district attorney and the case tried 
in the name of the state. See Section 4597 Wis- 
consin Statutes. 

If a request for a special meeting legally signed 
is placed in my hands, as district clerk, is it my 
duty to serve and post the required notices if | 
know that all action the voters may attempt to take 
at the meeting will be null and void and further 
that a big majority of the electors will be opposed 
to the business called for in the request ? 

Answer. The law makes it your duty to heed 
the request of the electors and does not give you 
the power to decide whether or not the meeting 
will be legal or what the decision of the voters is 
likely to be. You should call the meeting. 

Our district treasurer has refused to accept any 
written orders drawn by me for payment of teach- 


ers’ wages or things needed for the school, such as 


repairs, fuel, etc. I am -afraid that the school 
board will get into trouble for not transacting the 
business according to the directions of the statutes 


and | do not want any trouble, but the treasurer 
What ean 


be done to avoid what seems to be a large opening 


won’t listen to me or accept an order. 


for trouble at the close of the year at the annual 
meeting ? The treasurer has been running things in 
this way for years. He claims that he knows the 
law. 
Answer. Advise some friend of your treasurer 
to tell him that a school treasurer in this state re- 
cently settled a case out of court by paying out of 
his own purse between four and five hundred dol- 
lars for the benefit of the district besides costs and 
This is not the first 


1 


which a district treasurer has 


attorney’s fees. instance in 
paid a good round 
sum because he failed or refused to follow the plain 
the statute. “The shall 


apply for and receive from the town treasurer all 


command of treasurer 
money apportioned to or collected for the district 
and pay money on the order of the clerk and not 
otherwise.” Trying to run things to suit one’s 
fancy may be pleasant pastime, but in cases where 
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the mandates of the law are disregarded and there 
are factions in the district, there is big risk of 
being called to account and having to pay a big 
price for the fun. Do not forget that one person 
and the law are a big majority. 

DIRECTORY SHOWS MANY CHANGES. 

The official school directory for the current year 
was last month distributed to the schools of the 
state. The comparative figures below compiled 
from the present directory and that of last school 
year, emphasize especially the large number of 
changes in the superintendencies and principal- 
ships. It will be noted that over half the high 
school principals in the state are new to their 
present positions. 

The new high schools are at Fall Creek, Fish 
Creek, Gays Mills, Luxemburg, Niagara, Suring 
and Winter. ‘These all appeared as state graded 
schools in last year’s directory. 


No. of Positions No. of 


Positions 1917-18 1918-19 Changes 
City Superintendents. _. 80 80 ily 
County Superintendents _ 73 72 16 
County Tr. School Princ. 30 30 7 
Co. Schools of Ag. Prin. 7 5 1 
Day School for the Deaf_ 26 26 6 
H. S. Training Schools __ 36 27 [4 
High School Principals__ 337 384 199 
State Graded, Ist Class 129 ra Wd 166 
State Graded, 2nd Class__ 261 394 265 
Supervising Teachers____ 91 99 38 


LET PUBLIC WORKS TAKE UP THE SLACK, 
Each day that labor is unemployed there is an 
economic loss to the community. Every man not 
employed is either a public charge or an idle-pro- 
ducing unit, and since it is certain that return to 
peace basis will take some time, public works should 
absorb labor as fast as possible, even under condi- 
tions which might seem uneconomical on account 
of high wage scales and high prices of materials. 
Even if the public pays a greater price for public 
improvements, it prevents the economic loss due 
to idle man-power. If, to prevent unemployment, 
the army is demobilized slowly, the public pays for 
the maintenance of the soldiers. It would be bet- 
ter to demobilize as promptly as the military situa- 
tion permits, increasing the amount of public work 
to such an extent as to prevent unemployment. 
Such a course would mean permanent and sub- 
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stantial returns for the money spent, whereas the 
maintenance of men in camp after the military 
necessity ceases is a dead loss. 
WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME. 
By J. W. Gray. 
What will be your answer 
When the boys come home, 
And they ask you very frankly 
Ilow much money did you loan 
‘To support us in the trenches 
While we smashed the Huns’ defenses— 
Oh! what will be your answer 
When the boys come home ? 


Can you dodge the question 
When the boys come home, 
And your loyalty is measured 
By the “victory bonds” you own? 
You'll be patriot or slacker, 
A deserter or a backer. 
The world will get “your number” 
When the boys come home. 


Just record your answer 
’Fore the boys get home. 
Buy bonds up to your limit, 
Tho’ you have to borrow some. 
Do it without hesitation, 
For the boys and for your nation, 
You can then face all creation 
When the boys come home. 


CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF WOMEN. 

The national conference of deans of women will 
be held in connection with the department of su- 
perintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Chicago, February 25th and 26th, 1919. 
The headquarters will be at the Congress Hotel. 
The deans of women will be the guests of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Tuesday, February 25th, and 
the general subject will be “Readjustment of Edu- 
cation of Women Following the War,” with such 
speakers as Dr. H. L. Smith of the federal board 
for vocational education, Miss Bertha Condé of the 
National Y, W. C. A., Dr. Robert L. Kelly of the 
Association of American Colleges, Dr. Willystine 
Goodsall of Columbia University. 

On Wednesday, February 26th, the members of 
the conférence will be the guests of Northwestern 
University in Evanston and the program will in- 
clude discussion of subjects of practical interest 
in the work of deans of women. 

All deans of women are invited to attend the 
conference. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











The 1919 “ of the N. E. A. 
will be held in Milwaukee early in July. 


Peace Convention” 
“Willing war stamp savings club.” Pretty good 
idea for any school. Try it: it works well. 

A peaceful, practical and prosperous New Year 
in your work of public service is our wish to all 
The 


O. N. Guenther, formerly teacher of agriculture 


readers of Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


in the state normal school at Platteville, has as- 
sumed the principalship of the schools at Camp- 
bellsport. 

The meeting of the department of superintend 
ence of the N. E. A. will be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 24th to March Ist, 1919. 
Congress Hotel. 

J. F. 


training at Oshkosh, was recently appointed super 


Headquarters 
Cannon, formerly supervisor of manual 


visor of education for trades and industries under 
the state board of education of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 

Lieutenant W. H. MecNiesh, for three years in- 
structor in chemistry at the Watertown high school, 
and later principal of the Fox Lake high school, 
was killed in action in France, October 21st. He 
leaves a wife and two children. 

Every teacher in the city of Janesville, from 
the kindergarten to the superintendent, was granted 
an increase in salary at a meeting of the board 
of education on December 3, 1918. The increases 
range from $50 to $150 a year. 

Among the list of victims of the ravages of the 
“flu” are Principal O. L. Prasselt, Campbellsport, 
and Charles Baerenwald, Iola. These two young 
school men were coming school men; with much 
hear the sad of their untimely 


regret we news 


death. 
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Soldiers today, tomorrow voters and taxpayers 


four million of them! Do we see the new edueca- 


tional problem? Let us make a plea for such 
education that will back up in the U. S. A. what 
our boys have done for “democracy !” 
Superintendent of schools, F. Stanley Powles of 
Berlin, Wisconsin, has scheduled a series of “Com- 
munity Nights.” These gatherings are very pop- 
ular with the people. The newly organized high 


school orchestra made its debut recently much to 
its credit and the school. 
Ernest Colby, principal of Lomira high school 


during the present school year, died on December 


l4th of Spanish influenza. Although he had 
served the community but a few months, he was 
highly respected by pupils and the community. 


His body was shipped to Florida, his former home. 
Miss Theresa Gettings, a teacher in the Monroe 
public schools for the past twenty-eight years, died 
December 3rd, at her brother’s home of heart fail 
ure. “Many a life has been made better because 
of her work. 
of Monroe,” 
Neverman. 


Her death is a real loss to the schools 


are the words of Superintendent 


the Wautoma 
schools for the past year, died of Spanish influenza- 


Joseph Timble, principal of 


pneumonia, Saturday, November 30th. He was a 
eraduate of the Oshkosh state normal school and 
had done one vear’s work at the University of Wis- 
consin. He was an excellent teacher and a most 
popular citizen. 

Major FE. A. 


head of the Wisconsin 


Fitzpatrick, who has served as 
Draft 


been elected secretary and statistician of the state 


Administration, has 


He will take up his new duties 
Major Fitzpatrick holds the de- 
His 


board of edueation. 
January 1, 1919. 
Ph.D. 


salary is $4,500 per annum. 


cree of from Columbia University. 


J. iE. Roberts, superintendent of schools of Fond 


du Lac for the past five vears, has resigned the 


Fond du Lae superintendeney, effective March Ist, 
1919. Another 


school man who had seen 


good, practical and progressive 


May suc- 
cess and happiness attend Mr. Roberts in his fu- 


a new light. 


ture endeavor, 

Voyta Wrabetz, attorne and former member of 
the school 
of the Madison 
of Volney G. Barnes in Y. 


board, who has been acting principal 
the 


service, has 


during absence 


Mi. ©. A. 


high school 
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been named assistant superintendent of schools to 
succeed Miss Mary O’Keefe, resigned. He assumes 
the new position January Ist, 1919. 

William Wilson, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, died of cerebral 
hemorrhage in a hospital at Springfield Mass., 
December 14th. Mr. Wilson had just completed 
his training to engage in Y. M. C. A. work overseas, 
and was awaiting orders when he was stricken. 
Mr. Wilson was forty-five years of age. 

W. Hl. Schulz, former superintendent of schools 
of Kau Claire, has moved to Auburndale, Fla., 
where he expects to make his future home. Mr. 
Schulz will be long remembered for his services 
in the publie schools of the state. That his re- 
tirement from active service will assure him many 
years of happy life is the wish of the Journal. 

Miss Irma M. Kleinpell, Madison high school 
teacher, died suddenly on the morning of Decem- 
ber Ist at her home of heart failure. Miss Klern- 
pell had been identified with the high school since 
1899. Miss Kleinpell was highly respected by 
pupils and patrons. Too much of good cannot be 
said of her worth in the school service. It was a 
joy to parents to entrust their children to her. 


For the first time in history, Madison has a 
woman on its board of edueation. Mrs. E. Ray 
Stevens was appointed by the eity fathers to suc- 
ceed Dr. 4. B. Wolfenson. Mrs. Stevens comes 
into this new service rich by training and ex- 
perience in school affairs. Furthermore, by natural 
temperament and a mind devoted to public edu- 
cation, her mother mind will contribute much of 
value in the administration of school affairs. 


Hon. Henry R. Pattingill, editor of “Moderator- 
‘Topies”—Michigan’s famous educational paper— 
and former superintendent of publie instruction 
of Michigan, died November 26th, 1918. Mr. 
Pattingill was identified with the public school 
system of Michigan so many years, his honest serv- 
ice was so highly appreciated and his council re- 
spected that his death means a great loss to the 
state. His works will live many years and in- 
fluence the educational progress of Michigan. ‘To 
have known “Pat” was an asset. 

Eau Claire teachers seem to have the banner 
county in the matter of adopting French orphans. 
The work so far shows that fifteen have been 
adopted. The teachers and workers hope to double 


[January 


that number before our readers read these lines. 
Good work, fine work, such as is wanted in the 
building of citizenship. 

Right here is an opportunity to continue the 
good work of saving and giving toward a most 
worthy cause. Think soberly in regard to our duty 
in behalf of the thousands of war waifs. The 
little French orphans and the little Belgium 
orphans need our American protection at once. 
What will your school do toward “adopting” one 
or more of these unfortunate little ones ? 


George W. Davies, for the last twelve years 
superintendent of the schools of Sauk county, has 
resigned his position as county superintendent of 
schools to become the county agent in agriculture 
for the same county. He takes up his new office 
January Ist, 1919. 

In the resignation of Mr. Davies the public rural 
schools have lost the first hand services of one of 
the state’s most practical superintendents in school 
administration and the working teachers an ac- 
tive friend and co-worker. Without doubt Mr. 
Davies discovered that he has been working at a 
“blind alley” job, where the work has piled up 
many layers deep, where the service demands a 
12 to 18 hour day many times during the year, but 
the compensation for the county superintendent 
has advanced at a rate not in keeping with the 
demand for service nor the cost of living. 


ACCEPTS ON CONDITION OF SHORT TERM 
ONLY. 

In accepting the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. E. A. Birge presented the follow- 
ing letter to the regents: 

“T have received with deep feeling the invitation 
of the regents to undertake the office of president 
of the University of Wisconsin. My relations, both 
personal and official, with four successive presi- 
dents of the university have been intimate and 
cordial. They have given me at once an excep- 
tional appreciation of the high honor involved in 
your offer and of the importance and difficulty of 
the office which vou ask me to assume. No one 
can know better than I do the work and the in- 
fluence of Presidents Bascom, Chamberlin, Adams 
and Van Hise, and I write the words which follow 
because I know both the part which the president 
has taken in the progress of the university and 
the part which he must take in the future, if com- 
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ing years are to continue and enlarge the progress 
of the past. 

“T wish that I could believe it wise to accept your 
offer in an unqualified way and to undertake the 
duties of the presidency for an indefinite number of 
years, even though in the nature of the case that 
number could not be great. I can not, however, 
see that I ought to do this; since the interest of the 
university indicates that T ought to follow another 
course. 

“T believe that the presidency of the university 
should pass as soon as practicable into the hands of 
one to whom the institution may look for many 
vears of service. I believe also that the advantage 
of the university lies in such service beginning in 
a vear when the legislature does not meet, so that 
the new president may have time to gain ac- 
quaintance within the institution before he under 
takes the dutv of adjusting its relations to the 
state—a duty which in some form must arise with 
each successive legislature. 

“T am ready, therefore, to accept the presidency 
on the following condition: that the regents wilt 
promptly begin to look for another president in the 
hope of finding within a short time a man to whom 
the office mav be committed with full expectation 
that he mav hold it for a long term. 

“Tf the regents agree with me in this view of 
the situation, T will use my best efforts for the 
welfare of the university during my term of office. 
T will also cordially aid the regents (so far as they 
may wish me to do this) in determining the per- 
manent administration of the university.” 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Madison, March 7 and 8, 1919. H. L. Miller, 
Principal of the Wisconsin High School, Presi- 
dent, Madison, Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


When 


When 


Ma Is Sick. 
When ma is sick 
She pegs away; 
She’s quiet, though, 
Not much t’ say. 
She goes right on 
A-doin’ things, 
An’ sometimes laughs, 
Kr even sings. 
She says she don’t 
Feel extra well, 
But then it’s just 
A kind o’ spell. 
She’ll be all right 
To-morrow, sure, 
A good old sleep 
Will be the cure. 
Pa he sniffs 
An’ makes no kick, 
For women folks 
Is always sick. 
An’ Ma she smiles, 
Lets on she’s glad 
When Ma is sick 
It ain’t so bad. 
Pa Is Sick. 
When Pa is sick 
He’s seared to death, 
An’ Ma an’ us 
Just holds our breath. 
He crawls in bed 
An’ puffs and grunts 
And does all kinds 
Of crazy stunts. 
He wants “Doc” Brown, 
Aw mighty quick ; 
For when Pa’s ill 
He’s awful sick. 
He gasps and groans, 
An’ sort 0’ sighs, 
He talks so queer, 
An’ rolls his eves. 
Ma jumps and runs, 
An’ all of us, 
An’ all the house, 
Is in a fuss. 
An’ peace an’ joy 
Is mighty skeerce 
When Pa is sick 
It’s something fierce. 
—KE xchange. 











WANTED--At once——Teacher. Chris- 
tian woman for outside position. An un- 
usually attractive business opening for wo- 
man of character and personality. For full 
information write 

W. A. Portincer, Madison, Wis. 


paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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There is a strong demand for 


TEACHERS 


of successful experience 


for the school year of 1919 -- 1920. We 
can help teachers of such experience and 
excellent scholarship to better positions. 
If interested, enroll now to get best service, 
and become established for next year. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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EDITED BY A. E. WINSHIP 
—PUBLISHED WEEKLY— 


Everyone interested in school work : . : with an 
should have at his disposal an educa- Lf 
tional paper of national as well as of local oe 

scope. Each is valuable. Each is nec- Mibleel 
essary. That is why you should read {| 
the Journal of Education every week. 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
is constantly among them. Heisa keen petty thieves, 
observer. He tells what he sees in a ae : and “curious” 
very interesting as well as helpful way. people. 


Dr. Winship knows a whole lot about 
schools throughout this country. He 


Our subscribers like the Journal of 
Education. You would if you read it. 


Subscription one year, $3.00 —_—_——— 
Send for specimen copy and special offer 


7 The Capitol Printing Co. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. Printers, Office Outfitters 
6 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 























